


Cinema students off to Cuban film festival 


Heading to Havana 







Maria Francesca LoDico 


Professor Peter Rist didn’t attend last 
year’s Cuban film festival because he was 
told that it had been cancelled due to the 
country’s economic woes. He was dismayed 
to find out only later that the festival had 
indeed taken place. 

“Well, that’s Cuba, you know,” he joked. 

But Rist isn’t missing this year’s festival. 
On Sunday, he and 13 students in his Revo- 
lutionary Cuban Cinema class will be sip- 
ping rum cocktails on a plane to Havana to 
take in the second week of this year’s 14th 
International Festival of New Latin Ameri- 
can Cinema. The festival will also showcase 
films about Latin America from other coun- 
tries. 

Rist planned the course with a trip in mind 
and hopes it “will set a kind of precedent. 





Women take stock: It will be three years on Sunday since a gunman took the lives of 14 young women at the Ecole Polytechnique. Coupled with 
the more recent tragedy at Concordia, and everyday conjugal and street crime, it is time to put an end to this increasingly disturbing trend toward 
violence. Stories on pages 5 and 8 show how women are making inroads in turning things around. Expression is also a great healer. These 
women participated in the annual ‘spring clothes line’ exhibit last March, mounted outdoors by students in the Printing and Dyeing programme 


“The idea of going to the country you’re 
studying I think is the way every course 
should be ideally,” he said. 


This is the first for a course on Cuban 
cinema at Concordia and Rist said it prob- 
ably won’t be offered again for another three 
or four years. 


Concordia Photography student Luis 
Molina-Pantin said he can’t believe his 
“dream of studying cinema in Cuba is fi- 
nally coming true.” With few options and a 
shortage of equipment at universities in his 
home country of Venezuela, he applied to 
the Cuban Film Institute in 1987. As only 
two scholarships were available per coun- 
try, he opted for Concordia. 


“T have always been interested in Cuba, as 
a country which was the first to have an 
economic revolution against the United 
States, and as a country that has made such 
great films, especially shortly after the revo- 
lution.” 


Molina-Pantin, 23, said he “jumped” after 


Dec. 6: Putting an end to violence 


of the Department of Sculpture, Ceramics and Fibres. 
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THE NEWSPAPER 


RETURNS ON JAN. 14, 1993, 
WITH A SPECIAL ISSUE AND GUEST 
EDITOR BARBARA BLACK. 

TO ONE AND ALL, CTR WISHES ITS 
READERS A SAFE AND HAPPY HOLIDAY 
SEASON. 


HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


receiving permission to take an exam later 
in December so he could attend the festival. 


Cuban film since the 1959 revolution, 
which saw Fidel Castro come to power, set 
in motion a significant literacy campaign 

See CUBA page 17 


Campus Ministry launches drive 
to feed needy students 


students in need through its food voucher 
programme. So far this year, 150 hungry 
students have received food vouchers worth 
a total of $6,000. With the annual Spirit of 
Christmas Drive on now, Campus Ministry 
is looking to raise enough funds from within 
the University to keep the programme go- 
ing. 

Peter Coté, a Chaplain at Campus Minis- 
try on the Loyola Campus, said the service 
used to prepare and deliver food baskets to 
the needy, but only a small proportion of the 
food assistance went to needy Concordia 
students. 





The people who work at Concordia’s 
Campus Ministry take the words “starving 
student” seriously. 

Since 1990, the service has been helping 


But as the economy has deteriorated, 
times have gotten tougher for everyone, in- 
cluding students. 


“The need has increased dramatically,” 
See FOOD page 18 


PHOTO: Cliff Skarstedt 


Concordia is not under a state of siege. 
Though television newscasts are more likely 
to pick up on perceived and actual threats to 
the community since the Aug. 24 shootings, 
they are, unfortunately, fairly common on 
every Canadian campus. 


Review Report 


A report of the committee to review the pro- 
grammes, services and activities of the Fac- 
ulty of Engineering and Computer Science is 
a balanced and comprehensive look at both 
the Faculty’s strengths and the challenges it 
faces in the years to come. : 


AIDS Supplement 


December 1 was World AIDS Day. A special 
eight-page pull-out supplement not only in- 
forms the community about the syndrome, but 
shows the innovative and unique ways Con- 
cordia is prepared to cope and deal with its 
effects, and more important, to educate. 


A SPECIAL PRE-HOLIDAY EDITION OF 
LIBRARY NEWS IS INCLUDED IN THIS 
ISSUE ON PAGES 11-16. 
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edited by Bronwyn Chester 


Off the Cuff is a weekly column of opinion and insight into major issues in 
the news. If you are a Concordia faculty or staff member and have 
something to say “off the cuff,” call CTR at 848-4882. 


Malcolm X shows that nothing 
has changed for Blacks, says Whittaker 


Many of the people seeing Spike Lee’s new film, Malcolm X, may be too young to 
remember the late American civil rights leader in his time. Indeed, many would not 
even know his name and what Malcolm X stood for, if not for Lee’s film. To Carl 
Whittaker, Concordia Political Science Professor and founder of the Black Commu- 
nity Council of Québec, however, Malcolm X is an old and important acquaintance. 
Whittaker is a native of Barbados who immigrated to Montréal in 1966 and joined 
Concordia (then Sir George Williams) the same year. He says his own identification 
with Africa and with the goals of self-reliance, self-sufficiency and self-determination 
is, in part, a result of the words and work of Malcolm X. The movement was revived 
by and for African Americans by X, Stokely Carmichael, Eldridge Cleaver, Martin 
Luther King and other such secular and religious black leaders in the 1960s. He lauds 
Lee’s film both as history and a possible catalyst for renewed black leadership. 


“| remember the times, words and images from that era and | think the movie is a very 
accurate depiction of Malcolm X and what he stood for. To hear him speak in the film 
is to make a painful revisit to a nasty period of racism in the United States, a racism 
that continues. Lee succeeds in demonstrating that nothing has fundamentally 
changed for black Americans. Using the footage from the Rodney King beating, he 
shows that the situation now is not so different from the time of Malcolm X’s father, 
who was killed by the Ku Klux Klan. 


“This film is a triumph, and | hope it doesn’t go the way of Hollywood culture and has 
some lasting impact. | think it will have an especially positive effect on young people. 
Malcolm X’s early life included many of the same problems faced by young blacks 
today. His pride, militancy, defiance and self-sacrifice attract today’s youth. He said: 
‘Change by any means necessary,’ so his articulation of the struggle may have more 
appeal to young people today than those, like King, who advocated passive resis- 
tance. 


“The film’s depiction of Malcolm X’s transformation from street hustler to leader, from 
Muslim black segregationist to someone willing to cooperate with sympathetic whites 
and more moderate blacks, shows a man of great moral fibre. These things combined 
make the Malcolm X figure a very attractive symbol to young black people. This kind 
of leadership no longer exists in the United States. If the movie has any lasting impact, 
it should inspire a young leadership to model itself after Malcolm X.” 





THE STATISTICS ARE STAGGERING. 


Wi |n 1991, there were close to 200,000 unemployed people in Montréal. 

Ml There are some 400 relief.agericies in Montréal: Children comprise 40 per cent of the 
clientele. 8 

I One in four Montréal families lives in poverty. 

MH In 1992, more than 30,000 people relied on food banks. 

MH Half of all pensioners have an annual income of less than $10,000. 


You can make a difference. 


If you can’t volunteer your time, then give a little to make it possible for others to volunteer 
for Centraide. 

Centraide provides vital community services through their network of more than 200 
agencies. Centraide reaches 500,000 people each year. 

Help Centraide create a better society for all of us. Give. It's better than giving in. 

For every dollar you donate: 81 per cent goes directly to agencies; 11.8 per cent covers 


Donations can be made via payroll deduction or by writing a personal cheque 
(payable to Centraide Montréal). Please fill out the pledge card circulated 
through internal mail and return it to Centraide Campaign, c/o Human Re- 
sources, A-400. Please call Lydia Marcus at 848-3682 if you require more 
information. 





‘Don’t throw away your blackboard’ 


Transforming teaching 





PHOTO: Marcos Townsend 


Doctoral students in the Department of Educational Technology, Aaron-Henry Brauer and 
Penelope Nicholson, have each put forward ideas to integrate interactive videos into the 
learning process. The results of their studies are both exciting and surprising. 


Interactive video gets 
students involved 





Two doctoral students in the Department 
of Educational Technology are exploring 
the ways interactive video can be used in 
education. 

Atits highest level, interactive technology 
combines the crisp imagery of laser 
videodiscs with the speed and power of 
computers. 

“Everybody talks about getting students 
involved in teaching and that’s exactly what 
interactive video can do, if the software’s 
good,” said Penelope Nicholson, one of the 
doctoral students. 

For her recently completed doctoral dis- 
sertation, Nicholson looked at how much 
Management students learned from a 
videodisc programme that took them 
through the steps involved in setting up and 
running a small business. 

“You can see the consequences of your 
actions — this is the power of a computer 
simulation,” she said. “So, for instance, stu- 
dents who developed a poor business plan 
couldn’t get a bank loan.” 

Nicholson added that “it can remember all 
the details. So the students really feel that 
they’re making a difference. They’ re influ- 
encing the outcome.” 


Peer pressure 


Some of the students in Nicholson’s study 
group worked alone, some with partners, 
and a third group worked in co-operative 
pairs. In these pairings, students’ results 
were combined, so it was in their interest to 
make sure their partners did well. 

After the simulation, Nicholson tested the 
students on their knowledge. “I expected 
my individuals would do poorest, the next 


level up would be the individualized groups, 
and that my co-op groups would be supe- 
rior,” she said. 

But the results were a bit of a surprise to 
her. It made no difference whether higher- 
ability students went through the interactive 
programme alone or as part of a group. But 
lower-ability students did better when 
paired with a partner — any partner. 


Nicholson pointed out that her findings 
hold a practical lesson for educational insti- 
tutions. “Interactive video is expensive 
equipment. Don’t use it one-on-one. Pair the 
students up. It doesn’t hurt anyone, and our 
lows benefited from it.” 


Aaron-Henry Brauer, whose Master’s 
thesis was completed in 1991, looked at 
how different levels of interactivity affected 
the way students learned how to perform a 
basic safety procedure used in biochemistry 
labs. 


He allowed some students full control 
over what they wanted to see, and how many 
times they wanted to see it, while another 
group had limited control, and a third had to 
go through the whole programme in a fixed 
order. 


Regimented programme 


To Brauer’s surprise, it was this last group 
that learned the best. But, he warned, that 
doesn’t mean a high level of interactivity is 
necessarily a bad thing. “For this kind of 
learning — procedural or factual — more 
rigid control over the learning is preferable. 
But for thinking or discovering, learner- 
control would be more appropriate,” he 
said. 


Nicholson, who worked as a research as- 
sistant on Brauer’s project, pointed out that 
while interactive videodisc technology is 
useful, educators should not rush to em- 
brace it uncritically. 


“You don’t throw away your blackboard 
because you’ve got an overhead projector.” 
she said. “As an educational technologist, 
I’d hate to think we’re going to throw out 
the old equipment when we’re not using 
what we’ve got to its full advantage.” 





Concordia’s Thursday Report 


Professors research daycare centres 


Adapting the 
playing field 
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Daycare centres need to be made more active and stimulating for children. Professors in Early 
Childhood Education and Child Studies, with the help of their students doing internships at 
Concordia’s own daycare facilites, pictured above, are finding ways to do just that. 


: by Marlene Blanshay 





With more children attending daycare 
than ever before, Education and Child Stud- 
ies professors at Concordia have been 
studying ways to make daycare centres 
more active and stimulating for children. 

Education Professors Bette Chambers and 
Nina Howe have been conducting research 
on daycare procedures since 1989 and, 
along with Professor Lora Moller and 
graduate student Harriet Petrakos, have 
completed a study titled “Ecology of Dra- 
matic Play Centres and Children’s Social 
and Cognitive. Play.” 

Howe began her research during the 
1989-90 academic year while her first-year 
students in Early Childhood Education were 
doing internships at Concordia’s daycare 
centres. She found that, like most daycare 
centres, the dramatic play areas were not as 
imaginative as they could be. 

“So we had the students design dramatic 
play centres,” she said. “Typically in most 
daycare centres, there is a housekeeping 
corner, a dolly corner. But I felt it was im- 
portant for the students to realize you can 
design other kinds of centres, with different 
kinds of themes.” 


A dramatic play centre simulates an envi- 
ronment, like a grocery store, doctor’s of- 
fice, or post office. Some of ‘the centres 
designed by the students worked well; oth- 





ers didn’t. Howe found that the centres that 
were a hit with the children were the ones 
based on familiar environments, such as 
grocery stores or pizza delivery car. 

Howe and Chambers discovered that 
there is more interaction between children 
in daycare centres when play centres reflect 
familiar environments. Play centres based 
on less familiar themes, such as farms, did 
not inspire much activity. 


“After all, most of these kids have never 
been to a farm,” Howe said. 


Sexual stereotypes 


The research team also discovered that 
sexual stereotypes exist in the daycare set- 
ting. The girls tended to prefer the tradi- 
tional housekeeping centre, while boys 
gravitated to the pizza car. 


“This is because young children tend to be 
rather rigid on their views of sex roles,” 
Chambers said. “They are exposed to all 
kinds of stereotypes.” 


However, she added that if children are 
introduced to novel and interesting play 
centres, girls and boys will begin to feel 
more comfortable in non-traditional areas. 


“Teachers have to be conscious not to 
reinforce stereotypes,” Chambers said. 


The study also revealed that children will 
be more interested in unfamiliar environ- 
ments if they are prepared for them in ad- 
vance. For instance, children who have 
never seen a farm can be taken on a field trip 
to acquaint them with one. 


“We have to encourage children to be 
interested,” Howe said. “Extra information 
will make better players.” 


The first part of the study will appear ina 
book, soon to be released by SUNY Press in 
New York, titled Play and Daycare, by 
Hillel Goldman and Ellen Jacobs. 


Howe and Chambers are planning to be- 
gin another study, on teacher preparation. In 
addition, their recent study will be used to 
set up guidelines for early childhood educa- 
tors at the Vanier College pre-school centre. 




















Ver rita 


by Donna 


This column welcomes the submissions of all Concordia faculty 
and staff, to promote and encourage individual and group activi- 
ties in teaching and research, and to recognize work-related 
achievements. 


Sociology and Anthropology Professor Bill Reimer presented a paper on “Rural 
Social Networks,” while Professor Fran Shaver chaired the final plenary session 
at the conference “Stimulating Rural Economies in the 1990s.” The conference, 
which was held last month in Goderich, Ontario, was sponsored by the Agriculture 
and Rural Restructuring Group. 


Philosophy Department Chair Christopher B. Gray has published a review of 
Grace, Desire and Politics: Essays on Augustine, (ed. Hugo Meynell) in Canadian 
Philosophical Review. 


English Department Professor Lewis J. Poteet recently attended the Atlantic 
Provinces Linguistic Association in Moncton, N.B., where he read “The Shape and 
Character of Airplane Slang.” 


A paper by Accountancy Professor Cigdem Solas titled “Reporting Practices in 
Jordan” has been accepted for publication in the fall/winter issue of Advances in 
International Accounting. 


An article by Marketing Professor Ulrike de Brentani, Associate Dean of Graduate 
Studies and Research in the Faculty of Commerce and Administration, has been 
accepted for publication in the Spring 1993 issue of Perspectives in Marketing 
Management. The article is titled “The Effect of Customization and Customer 
Contact on the Factors Determining Success and Failure of New Industrial Serv- 
ices.” Another article by the professor, titled “The New Product Process in Financial 
Services: Strategy for Success,” will be published in February in the /nternational 
Journal of Bank Marketing. 


Mechanical Engineering Professor Hugh McQueen is enjoying a stint as Visiting 
Professor at the University of Erlangen-Nurenberg in Germany. During his stay, he 
has attended international conferences in San Sebastian, Spain and Denmark. In 
Spain, he presented papers on dynamic recrystallization in stainless steels and 
served on a panel examining recent controversies in the theory, particularly as they 
apply to aluminum alloys. In Denmark, his papers dealt with mathematical modelling 
of hot rolling of stainless steels and of extrusion of aluminum alloys as influenced 
by dynamic precipitation. He also gave seminars on related topics at the Technical 
Universities of Hamburg-Harburg and Aachen. 


Political Science Professor Harold Chorney’s book Toward a Humanist Political 
Economy (which he co-wrote with Philip Hansen of the University of Regina) has 
just been published by Black Rose Books. His earlier book, City of Dreams: Social 
Theory and the Urban Experience, published by Nelson Canada, received favour- 
able reviews in The Canadian Forum, City Magazine, The Canadian Journal of 
Political Science, The Canadian Journal of Sociology and The Canadian Journal of 
Public Policy. 


L’étranger dans tous ses états. Enjeux culturels et littéraires (Montréal, XYZ, 1992), 
edited by Simon Harel, includes articles by Etudes frangaises Professors Sherry 
Simon (“La traduction inachevée”) and Pierre L’Hérault (“Ferron lincertain: du 
méme au mixte”). A highly regarded article by Professor Mair Verthuy titled 
“Femmes et patrie dans l’oeuvre romanesque de Laure Conan” has been reprinted 
in L’autre lecture. la critique au féminin et les textes québécois, Tome 1, (Montréal, 
XYZ 1992) edited by Lori Saint-Martin of the Université du Québec a Montréal. A 
book-launching for both these publications was held last month at UQAM. 


e Welcome to new Concordia staff: Sylvie Battisti (University Advancement) and 
Cynthia Hedrich (Office of the Vice-Rector, Academic). 








The Students of the Contemporary Dance Department will 
present original dance works on Dec. 4, 5 and 6 


7 p.m. Performance The Play of Daniel 
7:45 p.m. Warm up class 
8:30 p.m. Students’ Choreographers 


Victoria School Gym, 1822 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 
THE EVENT IS FREE. 
For more information, call Louis Guillemette at 848-4779. 
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to the Editor 


Maclean’s reporter “confused? 
by concept of team research 


To the editor: 


I felt extremely enraged after reading the 
article “Concordia’s Trials” in Maclean’s 
magazine. 


Despite approximately 90 minutes in a 
telephone conversation with Paul Kaihla on 
the subject of joint scientific publications by 
academic researchers and co-supervision of 
graduate students, I believe that Mr. Kaihla 
did not understand the concept of team re- 
search and was extremely confused. His 
confusion is quite apparent in his article, 
which reports entirely untrue and mislead- 
ing information. 

I am particularly distressed with the con- 
tents of the article which relate to Dr. Hong 


Letters to the Editor must t 
please submit the letter on co 
_teserves the right to edit for spa 
to a a : a 


Su, who completed his PhD at Concordia in 
1990. In my capacity as the co-supervisor of 
Dr. Su’s thesis research, I know the informa- 
tion reported in the article is indubitably 
deluding. I feel morally obligated to report 
the relevant facts. 


Dr. Hong Su came to Concordia as visit- 
ing scholar from China to work under the 
direction of Dr. T.S. Sankar for a period of 
six months on the subject of stochastic vi- 
bration. Upon completion of his tenure as a 
visiting scholar, Dr. Su requested to con- 
tinue working toward his PhD with Dr. 
Sankar. 


In September 1985, when I joined the 
See MACLEAN’S page 18 
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__ The reporter never bothered - 
me [even though I am talked about]. 
__ Thad no intention of arguing with your 


reporter as to who is telling the truth or 


__ who Is lying and who should take re- 
__ sponsibility for write this 
_ letter with anger | 






matter. Unlike the 
ao ‘ 





y name 


‘or dragging n 
_and my work with Prof. Sankar in this “TS:°° 





3. | have noticed that Prof. Sankar treats 
his associates and PhD students as equal __ 
colleagues. He never pretends to be self- _ 
righteous. In every case, he takes part in 






_ problem definition, discussions on pro- 
cedures, thrust of work, draft preparation 


of papers, revision, respo 


Reporter ‘chose to ignore facts’ 


Article maligned Dean Swamy, 
says New York colleague 


To the editor: 


I was very hurt to read the article “Con- 
cordia’s Trials” by Paul Kaihla in Maclean’s 
Nov. 9 issue. This article unfairly maligns 
one of the internationally recognized giants 
in electrical engineering, my mentor and 
colleague, and a fine human being, Dr. 
M.N.S. Swamy. 


I have been working with Dr. Swamy on 
joint research projects for nearly 14 years. 
(I was a post-doctoral fellow with him for a 
year, and since then have been teaching first 
at Penn State University and presently at the 
City University of New York.) This collabo- 
ration is a source of great learning and crea- 
tive experience for me. 


A few years ago, I participated in a special 
function honouring him for his scientific 
contributions. It was arranged by his former 
graduate students and post-doctoral fellows. 
They established a scholarship and gold 
medal award in his name at his alma-mater. 
This should give some indication of what 
his former students and research associates 
think of him. 


Any researcher who has been published in 
journals, presented papers at conferences, 
has given invited talks and papers, and writ- 
ten review papers knows the difference be- 
tween these various publications. 


If one considers the fact that Dr. Swamy 
has been working in the field for nearly 35 
years, his total publication record does not 
place him in “a league of his own.” There 
are many fine scientists in North America 
with a similar or even a higher publication 
record, including some at the University of 
Toronto. 


It is very disturbing that Mr. Kaihla has , 
been privy to these facts, but chose toignore ' 
them. He interviewed me on the phone in 
the process of preparing his article, but it 
appears his objective was not to present the 
facts. During the interview he was furious 
with me, apparently because my answers 
were not to his liking for the article he was 
writing. At the end of the interview, he told 
me he would not use anything I said. 


It is morally reprehensible and socially 
irresponsible to attempt to rationalize the act 
of an accused murderer; it could lead some 
other unstable people in society to act in a 
similar manner on their imaginary griev- 
ances. 


Dr. L.M. Roytman 

Fellow, Institute of Electical 

and Electronic Engineers 

Professor of Electrical Engineering 
The City College of the City University 
of New York 
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Women from ethnic communities face pressure to be silent 


Conjugal violence ‘cloaked in secrecy and shame’ 


by Maria Francesca LoDico 


Four panelists representing women from 
the Black, South Asian, Greek and Italian 
communities were each presented last Sun- 
day with a pink rose — the symbol of the 
Dec. 6 Polytechnique massacre — at Mon- 
tréal’s first conference on Family Violence 
in the Ethnocultural Communities. 

“Violence is a problem women share 
globally,” said panelist Dolores Chew of the 
South Asian Women’s Centre. 

However, the issue has long been exam- 
ined from the perspective of white women 
in a Western/North-American context. It 
was important that the conference focus on 
special problems faced by immigrant 
women and the “specificity and commonali- 
ties” among the different cultures, she 
added. 

“Not being seen to rock the boat too 
much” is one reason many ethnic women do 
not seek help, Chew told a Concordia audi- 
ence. The sense of community rights and 
responsibility to the family is so strong that 
the concept of individuality is foreign. 
Keeping the family together at any cost is 
encouraged. 

“Women are expected to respond with 
feminist rage against abuse,” Chew said. 
“But for a woman raised in these societies 
the pressures to comply with these emotions 
are difficult to fulfil.” 

Fabienne Pierre-Jacques of the Collective 
of Black Women added that in cases of wife 
abuse the woman’s “safety is the primary 
concern, not keeping the family together.” 

In addition, the “immigrant dream” of 
finding work, buying a home and a car puts 
more pressure on the women to be silent. 
“Wife abuse will be ne- 
glected (absorbed) to pursue 
this so-called dream.” 


Language barriers 


Panelist Assunta Saura of 
the Italian Centro Donne said 
that language barriers remain 
a large problem for older Ital- 
ian and Greek women who 
came to Canada 30 to 40 | 
years ago and are still unable | 
to speak English or French. 
Current government policy 
favours new immigrants and 
neglects the fact that these 
unilingual women need spe- 
cial help. 

Saura recalled the story of “Maria,” 
whose husband forbid her to see or call her 
family because he did not like them. When 
she tried to leave him after he refused to let 
her visit her dying mother in Italy, she found 
out all her money and their bank documents 
were in his name. 

“I trusted him,” Marie said. “He’s my 
husband.” 

Saura said it’s important to tell women 
like Maria that “it’s OK to talk about emo- 
tional scars, that she will not be judged, that 
she’s not alone.” 








PHOTO: Jonas Papaurelis 


Organizers and participants in the Family Violence in the Ethnocultural Communities conference held last weekend at Concordia included (left 
to right, standing) Political Science Professor Maria Peluso, Elaine Teofilovici, Executive Director of the Montréal Women’s Centre, Dolores Chew 
of the South Asian Women’s Centre, Fabienne Pierre-Jacques of the Black Women’s Collective, Melpa Kamateros, Executive Director of the 
Shield of Athena, and (seated) Assunta Saura, Executive Director of the Centro Donne. 


Conservative estimates indicate that one 
in eight women is the victim of conjugal 
abuse. 

Melpa Kamateros, speaking on behalf of 
the Greek women’s group Shield of Athena, 
said community churches should become 
involved in helping battered women be- 
cause conjugal violence “is cloaked in se- 
crecy and shame.” The 
church’s involvement would 
legitimize the problem, she 
added. 

Conference organizer and 
- Political Science Professor 
Maria Peluso said the meet- 
ing was important because it 
provided the opportunity for 
women from ethnic commu- 
nities to come together and 
share their experience, to 
give them their own space 
through closed workshops 
and encourage the ethnic 
youth to take responsibility 
and get involved in their 

- communities. 

The conference was organ- 
ized by CUSA, Maria Peluso, the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute, and the Montréal Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Club. 


Concordia’s Lacolle Centre for Educa- 
tional Innovation will be offering a series of 
winter workshops beginning at the end of 
January. Workshops include: Women, Per- 
sonal Power and Self-Esteem; Stress Man- 
agement, Women and Anger; Journal 
Writing Workshop; and Spring Tune-Up: A 
Get Away Weekend for Women. Call 848- 
4955 for more information. 


MEMORIAL CONFERENCE 


Concordia University is hosting this conference in memory of the 14 women killed 
at the Ecole Polytechnique three years ago this week, and ako in memory 
of our own professors slain on Aug. 24. 


Choosing a Future without Violence 
Dec. 4, 1992 





KEYNOTE SPEAKER: GLENDA SIMMS 
Open to All (ASL Interpreter) 
1:00 PM Alumni Auditorium 

Henry F. Hall Building rm. 110 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W 


Glenda Simms is President of the Canadian Advisory Council 
on the Status of Women and a recent recipient of the 
Inter Amicus Human Rights Award. 


Workshops: 3:00 - 4:45 PM 
Pre-registration for workshops is required. 


Workshop As Ending Violence Against Women: Examining Stategies. For men and women. 
Workshop B: What's Going On? A Workshop for Men on Violence. For men. 
Workshop Cz Exploring Power-Dynamics in Relationships and in AdultChild Settings. For men and women. 
Workshop Ds The Effects of Violence on our Lives as Women. For women. 

For further information on workshops please call: 848-3588 or 848-3509. 
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Phil O'Doherty must Keep one step ahead of countless demands 


All in a day's work 





Phil O’Doherty has been on the job for 
nearly six months, but it took C7R this long 
to catch up with her. As Manager of Confer- 
ence and Food Services, she has had to keep 
one step ahead of all the demands, requests 
and protocol involved in inaugurating anew 
building. 

When O’Doherty and her staff, which 
consists of Margaret MacPherson (Events 
Co-ordinator), Beatrice Francis (Secre- 
tary/Receptionist), Gloria Lovegrove (Ac- 
counts), and Barbara Cyr (Co-ordinator), 
are called upon to co-ordinate an event, they 
are responsible for everything, from the 
time the first chair is set up to when the 
tablecloths are put away. 

Their responsibilities include booking 
rooms on both campuses for non-academic 
purposes, arranging all food and beverage 
services, arranging for security and physical 


Concordia: 
The Movie 


If you see a camera crew milling about the 
Loyola or Sir George campus, smile. You 
just may be on film. 

The crew is here producing an eight-min- 
ute video which will be used by the Univer- 
sity as arecruitment tool in high schools and 
CEGEPs, as well as to help Concordia raise 
funds from prospective donors. 

Director Chris Malazdrewicz said the 
video will be fast-paced, with up-to-date 
production values. 

“We’re trying to reflect the character of 
the university,” he said. 

“The whole idea is that it is afun and open 
place." 

The video is expected to be ready in Feb- 
ruary. Filming has been going on for the last 
two months. —Mo 


set up, billing for the event, handling the 
day-to-day operation of the Loyola Faculty 
Club, supervising all events held at the Sir 
George Williams Faculty Club, and author- 
izing liquor permits. 

Though she is not new to the responsibili- 
ties — she’s been at Concordia for 22 years 
and was Executive Assistant to the Director 
of Ancillary Services, Doug Devenne, until 
his death in June — Concordia does not 
open a new building every year. Add to that, 
the emotional and logistical crises caused by 
the Aug. 24 shootings. 


“Since June, Ancillary Services has been 
dismantled and its functions reorganized, 
we lost our Director, and I was appointed to 
this new position,” she said. “Then the 
shootings sent the University reeling. All 
the while, we had to carry through plans for 
several inaugurations, which even though 
they were scaled down considerably, in re- 
spect for those killed, had to be dealt with 
on an individual basis.” 

Just two weeks before Devenne’s death, 
the reorganization of Ancillary Services was 
put into effect. All the responsibilities listed 
above were grouped under Conference and 
Food Services, residences were shifted to 
the jurisdiction of the Dean of Students, and 
Bookstores answered directly to the Office 
of the Vice-Rector, Services. 


Staff was just getting used to the new 
arrangement when the shootings forced 
them to spring into action on many levels. 

“There were interminable meetings to 
book rooms and then to ‘unbook’ them, 
trying to deal with the emotional upheaval 
and to accommodate the people who needed 
help and those involved in the Employee 
Assistance Programme who were trying to 
help,” she said. 

Not to mention the logistics of organizing 
the two memorial services, one on each 
campus, and finding a space that would be 
both large enough to accommodate all the 
mourners and also fitting for the occasion. 

The inaugurations of the J.W. McConnell 
Building, the R. Howard Webster Library, 
the Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery and 
the building’s snack bar were happier occa- 
sions, but the added volume of work threat- 
ened to engulf them as they handled these 


OBITUARY 


Memorial award launched 
in honour of Doug Devenne 


Since Doug Devenne, Director of Ancil- 
lary Services, died last June, his many 
friends and colleagues at the University 
have been thinking about an appropriate 
way to honour his memory. 


Two weeks ago, a group of them gathered 
in the Faculty Club on the Loyola Campus 
to launch a memorial undergraduate award 
in his name, with the consent of his widow, 
Rosemary. Over the years, Devenne had 
been actively involved in the many facets of 
student life at Concordia. The gathering was 
also an opportunity to offer a testimonial to 
him. 


Doug Devenne died on June 11, leaving 
behind his wife and three children, Andrew, 


Brent and Erin, his parents and sister. He 
was born in St. John, N. B. 


His association with the University com- 
munity dates from his student days at Sir 
George Williams University, culminating 
with his graduation in 1969 with a Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 


He was employed by the Westmount 
YMCA before becoming the first director of 
the newly completed Loyola Campus Cen- 
tre in 1974. In 1977, he was appointed Di- 
rector of Ancillary Services and in that 
capacity, was responsible for the operation 
of Concordia bookstores, conference and 
food services, and residences and faculty 


clubs. —DGVKJW 


special events in addition to their regular 
workload. 
“There’s such a variety of events that 


come through this office. That’s what makes 
it all worth it — every day is different and a 
new challenge.” 





PHOTO: Jonas Papaurelis 


Phil O’Doherty, Manager of Conference and Food Services, isn’t used to it being so quiet around 
her. She and her staff of four are in on every aspect of every non-academic event staged at 


Concordia. 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY FACULTY ASSOCIATION 
AD-HOC COMMITTEE ON 
LIMITED TERM APPOINTMENTS 


The Concordia University Faculty Association has established an ad hoc commit- 


tee on limited term appointments (LTAs). 


Members of the committee include Professors Arshad Ahmad (Finance), Peter 
Seraganian (Psychology), Frances Shaver (Sociology and Anthropology) and 


Martin Singer (History). 


The mandate of the committee is to investigate the problems of CUFA members 


on limited term appointments; to determine if consistent LTA policies can be 
developed on a University-wide basis; and to draft clauses on LTAs for possible 
inclusion in the next collective agreement. 


The committee is dedicated to soliciting a wide range of opinion about the 
experiences of individuals on limited term appointments. It has already written 
to members of the University faculty who are serving limited term appointments. 
It has also contacted the Faculty deans and the chairs of relevant departments 
in order to obtain their input on the present and future role of LTAs at Concordia. 


The committee also welcomes input from the broader University community of 
faculty, students and staff. Letters should be received by Dec. 7, 1992 c/o CUFA, 
CH-137, Loyola Campus. All responses will remain strictly confidential. 








Concordia’s Thursday Report 


Concordia not in a state of siege 


Security sets 
record Straight 





PHOTO: Jonas Papaurelis 


Director of Security, Michel Bujold, says the department takes every threat seriously. In his two 
years as director, he has tried to change the department’s image from one of ‘guards’ to officers 


who are there to protect people. 









y Barbara Black 





Despite the fears some people may have, 
Concordia is not in a state of siege. 

CFCF Television reported 
recently that a threat had | 
been made against a depart- 
ment of the University. The 


Pulse story concerned an peguugtena, 


anonymous letter that was | 
sent tothe Accountancy De- , 
partment. It was a com- | 
plaint, apparently by several 
students, about the diffi- 
culty of some of the courses _ 
and exams. 

What frightened some in 
the Department was the last 
paragraph, which referred — 
by name to former Engi- 
neering Professor Valery 
Fabrikant, and suggested 
that the students’ frustration December 1 
might cause another such — Bo 
incident. 

Before the Aug. 24 kill- © 
ings, it is unlikely that such 
a threat would have made it 
onto a newscast. General- 
ized threats and expressions 
of frustration are not uncommon occur- 
rences. They are an unfortunate fact of life 
at Concordia and all other universities. 

However, the shootings inevitably linked 
the University’s name with unpredictable 
and menacing incidents, and it will be some 
time before that effect subsides. 

The media have also made a practice of 
asking the University to comment on such 
incidents in the light of the murders, but 
there usually isn’t much that can be said. 


the report will 





Ken Whittingham, Director of Public Re- 
lations, said that other than confirming that 
an incident occurred, the University will not 
release details, particularly the names in- 
volved. 

““We want people to be conscious of the 
possibility of danger, but we have to avoid 
creating an atmosphere of undue tension or 
hysteria,” he said. “Concor- 
dia’s Security Department is 
kept well-informed, and 
they are working constantly 
behind the scenes to help en- 
sure safety.” 

The Accountancy letter, 
for example, was taken seri- 
ously, said Security Depart- 
ment Director Michel 
- Bujold. 


More reports 


The heightened aware- 
ness of potential danger has 
resulted in an increase in the 
reporting of incidents. Bu- 
_ jold said the campus mur- 
ders have made people more 
sensitive, and more inclined 
to report anything unusual. 

However, the number of 
incidents has increased only 
slightly, he said. There are 
people who aren’t above in- 
stilling fear by using the tragedy as a men- 
acing reference. 


But this sort of threat occurs from time to 
time in situations where people are working 
intensely for high personal stakes. It raises 
a number of issues. 


According to Bujold, the letter to Ac- 
countancy should not have been written. 
There are ways to resolve such issues by 

See SECURITY page 18 


Black 


by Barbara 


Concordians appear in the media more often than you think! Some make 
news, while others shape public opinion. We monitor newspapers, radio 
and television across Canada and beyond to bring you this sampling. 


Concordians were active during the recent constitutional referendum campaign. 
Stephen Block (Political Science) and Graeme Decarie (History) gave their expert 
analysis of the issues. Guy Lachapelle (Political Science), in a study for an electoral 
reform commission reported by Le Devoir, suggested a three-day moratorium on the 
publication of opinion poll results before voting day. And student Mario Dumont 
(Economics), who resigned recently as leader of the Québec Liberal Party’s youth 
wing, was right in the middle of it all. A profile in The Ottawa Citizen described him as 
bright and outspoken. 


Student Christien LeBlanc (Film) had a few choice words for the competition in 
interviews published by The Times-Transcript and L’Acadie Nouvelle in his native 
New Brunswick. He said it’s discouraging for young filmmakers to watch America’s 
Funniest Home Videos, where people win big money for “camcorder footage of Uncle 
Mort losing his pants.” 


LeBlanc started to make videos back in 1987 with a group of friends who called 
themselves Cronies Inc. “I only realized the importance of my so-called training when 
| went for my entrance interview at Concordia’s Film Department. Half the people 
waiting in the hall had never operated a camera. | should add that | never saw those 
people again at school.” 


James Gavin (Applied Social Science) has written a book called The Exercise Habit, 
and it was noted by more than a dozen newspapers from Vancouver to Fredericton. 
Walking magazine’s November issue advises walkers to heed Gavin’s advice and do 
“soft workouts” to break ineffective patterns of movement. Meanwhile, football 
coaches Pat Sheahan and Gerry McGrath were interviewed on CBC’s Newswatch 
about the hazards of tough tackles, following an incident in an Ottawa college game. 


Historian Irving Smith was interviewed by The Vancouver Sun about his part in a 
popular National Film Board documentary about the persecution of women as 
witches, particularly in the 15th century. It gave him a chance to correct the film’s 
probably inflated claims about the number of women killed, but he also emphasized 
the seriousness and scope of the phenomenon, in which older women were made 
scapegoats for a wide variety of social ills. 


Reesa Greenberg (Art History) told The Gazette that Western art museums are 
dragging their feet when it comes to bringing their product to the people, such as 
shopping malls. The Japanese have long put art exhibitions in department stores, she 
said. She was one of many speakers who denounced our timidity toward high culture, 
at the world’s largest conference of museum professionals held here in September. 


Clinical psychologist Janet Takefman was one of a team of Concordia researchers 
who looked at the effect of treatment for infertility. They concluded that being treated 
does not place significant stress on the infertile women. She told The Gazette that 
the real stress of infertility treatment lies in its potential for failure. The item was picked 
up in eight more Canadian newspapers. 


Graham Metson, who teaches in Fine Arts, had a show called “Immolation” recently 
at the Beaverbrook Art Gallery in Fredericton, N.B. It was highly praised by the St. 
John Evening Times-Globe, which called him “an international painter of substance 
... His technical skill is brilliant, but it is his creative imagination that moves you.” 
Metson’s work reflects current society through metaphorical allusions inspired by 
Carlos Fuentes’s novel, Terra Nostra. 


CBC Radio’s host of Daybreak, Jon Kalina, interviewed Marc Durand (Music) about 
the cross-disciplinary Leonardo Project, which has psychologists and musicians 
collaborating to examine how pianists do their practising. 





~— Concordia‘s Centre for Continuing Education will be offering 


a course in stone sculpture during the upcoming Winter session at 
the Saidye Bronfman Centre. This 12-week non-credit course 


begins Monday, Jan. 11, 1993 from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Please contact Julia or Joanne at 848-3605 or 848-3602 
for further information on registration. 
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Women and the Law class on ‘the cutting edge’ 


A course of change 







Maria Francesca LoDico 


Maria Peluso was supposed to take the 
day off Monday. She even cancelled her 
Women and the Law class to give students 
a break after helping her organize the Fam- 
ily Violence in the Ethnocultural Communi- 
ties conference. Instead, she was too busy 
catching up with her own homework, grad- 
ing papers and preparing final exams. 

A Research Fellow at the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute and a Political Science 
professor, Peluso has been teaching “‘a very 
special kind of course” for 11 years, blend- 
ing theory, analysis and practice. 

“Tt (the course) gives you the cutting edge 
of what’s happening in women’s issues, par- 
ticularly what women are asking govern- 
ments,” she said. 


Political Science student Saada Branker 
gave Peluso good marks for stressing corre- 
lations between the law and legal system to 
issues of sexism, racism, class, as well as 
examining links with theory, history, sociol- 
ogy and anthropology. 


“Maria is good at drilling in connections,” 
Branker said. “This course should be essen- 
tial for anyone in political science, where we 
don’t even talk of women’s issues (in any 
context). I like taking a class I can relate to, 
from my perspective.” 


According to Peluso, “all of it is linked. 
It’s one big connection, that’s what I call it.” 


Political Science major Jeffrey Glazer, 22, 
said he was skeptical when Peluso told her 
students that the course was going to change 
the way they think. “I couldn’t imagine how. 
But it was very eye-opening and I ended up 
being quite shocked.” 


For example, he discovered that philoso- 
phers like John Locke and Jean-Jacques 


HEALING CEREMONY FOR WOMEN 
Women who are survivors of violence... 
Women who want to support their sisters in healing... 


Sunday, Dec. 6, 1992, 1 p.m. 
Campus Centre, Loyola Campus, Concordia 
Please bring a small stone which you can leave behind 
as part of the ceremony. 


Women who would like to are invited to participate in the ceremony 
through performing or leading music or dance, or reading a poem or story, 
original or borrowed, of about 5 minutes of less. 


Please respect: this event is by women, for women. 


For further information: 
Daryl Lynn Ross, Campus Ministry, 848-3585, 
or Margot Lacroix, Women’s Centre, 848-7431. 





Rousseau, who put forth the notion of hu- 
man equality, didn’t regard women as 
equals. 

Kathryn Fretz, a Women’s Studies stu- 
dent, took the course because she was inter- 
ested in understanding how the law deals 
with women. “It’s a great idea,” Fretz said. 
“Tt’s called Women and the Law, but what I 
like is that she is talking about it in terms of 
sexism and feminism and providing it as a 
framework.” 

As a full-year course, Peluso said the stu- 


dents will really get down to business next 
semester when they begin studying actual 
legal cases. 

“People are learning a lot and it'll be even 
more exciting when we get into the case 
studies,” said Fretz. 

The one drawback to the course, said 
Peluso, is that with 70 students it’s some- 
times difficult to get to know each student 
on an individual basis. She prefers smaller 
classes where she can discuss rather than 
lecture. 





Photo: Jonas Papaurelis 


Political Science Professor Maria Peluso encourages her students to participate actively in 
issues related to her course “Women and the Law.” They helped her organize this conference, 
Family Violence in the Ethnocultural Communities, held at Concordia last weekend, which drew 


more than 100 participants. 


INTERNAL GRANT Deadlines 


: Association for Canadian Studies 
Beet Sugar Development Foundation 


Information Technology Association of Canada 
March of Dimes Birth Defects Foundation 


Partnerships-NSERC-Environment 


AGENCY 
Anna Fuller Fund, U.S.A. 


Canada Council 
Chambaz Award 

Dairy Bureau of Canada 
Hamilton Foundation 


NATO 
NSERC 
NSERC 


SSHRC 


GRANT 

Post Doctoral Fellowship 

Intercultural Interregional Exchange Programme 
Research Grants 

Visiting Foreign Artists 

Research grant 

Grant 

Fellowship 

Award 

Chapter Grants 

Fellowships 

International Fellowships 

University Supporting Geoscience Projects 1992-93 
Canada Endangered Species Recovery Fund 
Strategic Grant - Women and Change 





DEADLINE 
Dec 15 
Dec 6 
Dec 8 
Dec 6 
Dec 23 
Dec 24 
Dec 16 
Dec 6 
Dec 18 
Dec 14 
Dec 6 
Dec 13 
Dec 15 
Dec 4 





Concordia’s Thursday Report 


Faculty of Engineering and Computer Science 


Review report calls for 
academic strategic plan 





Donna Varrica 


The report of the committee to review the 
programmes, services and activities of the 
Faculty of Engineering and the Computer 
Science has been submitted to the Faculty’s 
Dean to develop an academic strategic plan. 

When read in its entirety, the report is a 
comprehensive and balanced look at both 
the strengths and the weaknesses of the en- 
tire Faculty. 

As reported recently in the media, it con- 
tains recommendations to address problem 
areas, which were identified by members of 
the Faculty and external consultants. 


The review committee was convened in 
October 1991 by Rose Sheinin, Vice-Rec- 
tor, Academic, in accordance with Univer- 
sity policy on periodic academic appraisals 
adopted by Senate in May 1991. 


“In the usual manner, the review report 
has been forwarded through the Dean, to the 
full membership of the Faculty. Faculty 
members, staff and students will be asked to 
formulate a response by June 30, 1993,” 
Sheinin told CTR this week. 


“This will provide the Faculty with an 
opportunity to develop a strategic academic 
plan to enhance its current strengths, and to 
address the challenges identified during the 
review to ensure that the whole Faculty can 
go forward in its ongoing quest for excel- 

See REVIEW page 17 


Previous facility was former classroom 


Centre moves into new library 





PHOTO: Jonas Papaurelis 


The Centre for Broadcasting Studies inaugurated its new facility in the R. Howard Webster 
Library two weeks ago, as well as its new board, headed by (centre, seated) Pierre Juneau, 
former CBC president, and (clockwise from Juneau) Thérése Sevigny, Brian Selwood, who 
worked for many years at Concordia’s University Advancement Office, Sociology and Anthro- 
polgy Professor John Jackson, a former director of the Centre, Communications Professor 
André Caron from the Université de Montréal, with Acting Chair of the English Department, 


Howard Fink, the Centre’s present Director. 


Concordia’s Centre for Broadcasting 
Studies (CBS) has a new home. 

After years in the Shuchat and Norris 
Buildings, the Centre has moved into new 
premises in the R. Howard Webster Library. 

And Director Howard Fink couldn’t be 
happier. 

“Remember the Norris Building?” Fink 
asked. “So you can understand why we’re 
so happy to be in new quarters.” 

“We are now in a professional archive 
under proper temperature, humidity and 
lighting controls. The previous facility was 
a former classroom, which was converted 
into an archive.” 

If you’re looking for the script of a play 
that aired on the CBC, chances are you can 
find it at the Centre. CBS — the official 
archives of CBC radio drama scripts — 
houses more than 14,000 scripts, dating 
from as far back as 1926, as well as ancillary 
materials — all in acid-free folders and 
boxes. Twenty-two personal collections of 
related materials can also be found at the 
Centre. 

The Centre has a lot to celebrate this year. 


Not only does it have a new home, but it 
has its first board, which is chaired by for- 


mer CBC president Pierre Juneau and in- 
cludes Laval University Professor Florian 
Sauvageau. 


Also, the Centre now boasts a second 
five-volume bibliography of radio scripts 
from 1962 to 1986, which is published by 
Quarry Press. 


Fink, the Acting Chair of the English De- 
partment, is on his way to Vancouver to 
check out some scripts written in the 1930s 
by Bob Ammon. 


“He had it (the art of writing radio drama) 
down wonderfully well,” Fink said. “It’s 
very clear that he knew what he was doing 
(writing for the sound medium).” 


Ammon, who is now 80, approached the 
province’s archive department, armed with 
about 300 of his original radio dramas. Be- 
cause the scripts are in such poor condition, 
the Centre has decided to transfer the scripts 
to microfilm. The cost of the work will be 
shared by the Centre and B.C.’s Provincial 
Archives, Audio-Visual Department. 


The Centre’s archived material is part of 
the Special Collections division of Concor- 
dia University Libraries. _mMo 


Bishin 


compiled by Sharon 


Last week, in the first of this three-part introduction to the Faculty of 
Commerce and Administration, the administration and makeup of the five 
departments within the Faculty (Accountancy, Decision Sciences/Manage- 
ment Information Systems, Finance, Marketing and Management) were 
profiled. This article outlines the programmes offered. 


How do the degree programmes work in the Faculty of Commerce and Administration? 
All programmes are Faculty-wide (except one in Accountancy), which means that all 
the departments contribute to all programmes. 


Who is in charge? 

Each programme has a programme director who, with the help of a programme 
committee, is responsible for the functioning of the programme, such as programme 
promotion, student admissions, evaluations and certification. Input from the depart- 
ment chairs ensures that the curriculum remains current. 


Which programmes are offered? 
There are two at the undergraduate level: Commerce and Administration. 


When does specialization begin for the Beomm? 

Beginning the second year, students can major in a number of different areas, such 
as Accountancy, Finance, Statistics, MIS, Policy, Organizational Behaviour, Industrial 
Relations, Marketing and International Business. 


What about for the BAdmin? 
This programme allows students to take more credit-courses in other Faculties, so 
as to increase their exposure to other areas. 


Which programmes are offered at the graduate level? 

The Faculty offers a Diploma in Institutional Administration (DIA), Sports Administra- 
tion (DSA) and Accountancy. Current enrolment for the DIA/DSA is approximately 
250 students and 100 for the Diploma in Accountancy. At the Master’s level, there 
are four programmes: MSc, MBA, EMBA and AMBA. The doctoral programme (PhD 
in Administration) is offered jointly with other Montréal universities. 


How do they differ? 

The MSc programme is a research-oriented degree. It is intended for students who 
wish to prepare for specialized careers in the administration of organizations and in 
the role of consultants. The MBA programme is designed to produce generalists, with 
a well-rounded education in the area of business management. It prepares graduates 
to take on general management roles in organizations. 


To whom are the EMBA and AMBA programmes directed? 

The EMBA (Executive MBA) and AMBA (Aviation MBA) are variations of the regular 
MBA programme. The EMBA is designed to accommodate the needs of people who 
are already in general management positions and who have at least six to 10 years 
of business experience. The AMBA programme is sponsored by the International 
Aviation Transportation Association (IATA) and is designed to accommodate the 
needs of those with manageria! experience in the airline and aviation industries. 


Does the PhD in Administration offer the possibility of specializing? 
Yes. Students can specialize in either of the five disciplines: Accountancy, MIS, 
Finance, Management and Marketing. 


Next week: Other programmes, activities and projects within the Faculty. 


The Faculty Corner is a one of the initiatives proposed by the Faculty Commu- 
nications Officer in Commerce and Administration. This space is available to 
other Faculties wishing to let the community know about the various depart- 
ments, programmes and activities in their areas. 


~ Faculty Council meeting cancelled 





. _ Please note thai t Senate has adopted a resolution which 1 states in an “That Senat 
recommends that all Faculty and School Councils and their Committees not meet 
during times when student members have final examinations.” . 





in view of the above, the Faculty Council meeting of the Faculty of Arts and Science 


See 23, ies is cancelled. 
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Exercise Science student took part in youth camp 


The Olympic experience 








by Buzz Bourdon 








One of Concordia’s best all-around ath- 
letes gota taste of the Olympics last summer 
— and she wants more, much more. 

Julia Ives, a second-year Exercise Science 
student, spent three weeks in Barcelona last 
summer taking part in the Olympic Youth 
Camp, a gathering of more than 500 people 
aged 18-21 designed to promote the Olym- 
pic movement. 

Ives attended a variety of workshops on 
world issues, and also took in the opening 
and closing ceremonies. 

“Tt was unreal to be there in person,” Ives 
said. “I met great people, played tourist, 
went to the beach, saw churches. We were 
spoiled rotten and got into most places for 
free.” 

International travel is nothing new for 
Ives, who served as captain of the 12-person 
Canadian team at the youth camp. As a 
member of both the junior and senior team 
of the Canadian Modern Pentathlon 
Women’s National team since 1989, Ives 
has travelled overseas 12 times. 

She was named the top Canadian at both 
the 1991 Junior World Championships in 
Hungary and the Senior World Champion- 
ships in Australia in the modern pentathlon, 
a sport that features fencing, swimming, 
shooting, running and riding. 

Ives said the Olympic movement has be- 
come “very commercial and very political. 

“Barcelona is in Catalonia, (a province of 
Spain) and it’s fighting for its independence. 
I had to go to a lot of banquets and meetings 
and they often turned into a political 
speech.” 

Despite the many positive aspects of the 
trip, Ives said, “I got turned off a lot — I 
thought the spirit of the Olympics was over- 
looked. Other than that it was a fantastic, 
unreal experience.” 

Unfortunately, last summer’s experience 
may be the closest Ives gets to the Olympics, 
unless she returns as a coach. She’s afraid 


her sport may be dropped from the Olym- 
pics in 1996. At the moment, only men are 
allowed to compete in the modern pentath- 
lon. 

“The sport is seen as unusual in Canada,” 
said Ives, who received funding from Con- 
cordia for her trip. “Maybe 150 people com- 
pete across (the country). In Hungary, it’s 
the national sport. There, if you’re walking 
around a train station with your fencing kit, 
people will help. (The sport) is stigmatized 
from an elitist image. I’m afraid the triathlon 
will put us out.” 


The triathlon, which has received a lot of 
publicity over the past decade, consists of 
running, cycling and swimming. Compet- 
ing in the pentathlon can be very expensive, 
Ives said, with pistols now costing about 
$1,600 each. and fencing blades going at 
$160 each. 


Ives started in the pentathlon at age 15. 
She has played baseball, basketball and 
competed in figure-skating. She has also 
been involved in the tetrathlon, which fea- 
tures running, shooting, swimming and rid- 
ing. 

Ives plans to take a break this year from 
training. She usually spends three to five 
hours a day training before a competition. 


Balancing training and school 


“I find it hard to combine training with 
school and the financial part is a big head- 
ache. This year I want to concentrate on 
school. But I'll still be involved in coaching. 
I’ve (also) been chosen as representative for 
my sport to the Canadian Olympic Associa- 
tion.” 


Even though Ives is very pessimistic 
about her chances of ever competing in the 
Olympics in her sport, she said she doesn’t 
regret all the hours spent training. 


“T’ve gained so much — it made me grow 
up fast, learn a lot about responsibility and 
goal-setting. The travel opportunities have 
been fantastic. I’ve learned a lot about peo- 
ple and I’ve represented Canada abroad. 
There’s no regrets — it made me who I am.” 


GREAT GIFTS 
AT GREAT PRICES 
Artist materials at great prices 
make super gifts 


THE FINE ARTS FACULTY ART SUPPLY PRESENTS THE 
SECOND ANNUAL GREAT GIFT SALE 


Save 30%, 40% or even 50% 
off list prices 


Save on children’s art sets, modeling wax, drawing paper, pastel sets, 
oil painting sets, watercolour sets, pencil sets, calligraphy pens and paper, 
sketch books, drawing books, brush sets, easels, portfolios, paint boxes, 
and much more. 


Henry F. Hall Building, Mezzanine — Dec. 3 and 4 
V.A. Building, 1395 René-Lévesque W., Foyer — Dec. 7, 8, and 9 
11 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 











PHOTO: Marcos Townsend 
Second-year Exercise Science student Julia Ives got a taste of the Olympics last year in 
Barcelona when she attended the Olympic Youth Camp. Though she fears she may never be 
able to compete in the Olympics — poor timing and the expense of her sport, the pentathlon — 
Ives has been overseas 12 times to compete as both a junior and senior member of the Canadian 
Modern Pentathlon Women’s National Team, picking up top Canadian honours twice. 
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Open House Gala Evening 


Call Mary Forte Sposato 

at (514) 366-9697 
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Saturday March 27, 1993 
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Keeping informed 


LIBRARY NEWS 1S A QUARTERLY FEATURE PREPARED FOR CONCORDIA'S THURSDAY REPORT BY CONCORDIA LIBRARIANS. 





LIBRARY NEWS GIVES YOU A CHANCE TO KEEP UPTO DATE WITH THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CONCORDIA LIBRARIES. 
WE HOPE THAT “LIBRARY NEWS” WILLATTRACT COMMENTS, CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC. IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY, SIMPLY 
WRITE TO CONCORDIA’S THURSDAY REPORT, AND IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING TO INCLUDE IN LIBRARY NEWS, PLEASE CONTACT 


THE EDITOR, LEE HARRIS, AT 848-7724. 


YOU HAD MORE 
QUESTIONS 
ABOUT CLUES 


Since we introduced CLUES in 
September of this year there have been 
many comments and queries about it. Most 
of these were inputted directly into the 
“SUGGESTIONS? utility of the system. Here 
are some of the more commonly asked 
questions: 
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Why don’t you have the Circulation status 
appear on the screen? 

As outlined in another article in this 
Library News, the Circulation Module is not 
yet up and running. Once it is, this 
information will be available. 


Why do I still 1 have to use the Serials List 
to find out if the Library has a certain 
periodical? 

Also, in this Library News you will find 
an article explaining the modular nature of 
library automation projects. In the near 


ma) 


future you won't need to use the Serials List 
but for the time being it’s the only way to go. 


How do you get back to CLUES if you are 
in a Library Information screen? 

Remember that in CLUES you are always 
prompted for what you can do next. This 
generally takes the form of a list from which 
you can choose your next action. This list is 
at the bottom of the screen. If you are ever 
not sure of what to do next, check the 
bottom of the screen for your options. If you 
are actually viewing a screen of information, 
the bottom of the screen will display “R 








rane 


Return to previous screen.” When you type 
“R” you are returned to the menu of Library 
Information screens. Once you are at this 
screen you have the choice to choose the “N 
New Search” option and you will get back to 
the main CLUES searching menu. 


I would like to know the exact catalogue 
of films that the library possesses. 

If you want to know what films in the 
collection were once theatrical releases you 
can search the subject heading “Feature 
films.” Also, all films are catalogued 
according to their titles, subjects (if 











— 
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documentary) and production company, 
and can be located with this information. 
Any search can also be LIMITed to a 
“Material Type,” for films you would choose 
“qG” from the menu. If this does not help you, 
consult the staff in either Library Media 
Centre. 


Why can’t searches be limited by linking 
subjects using Boolean logic? 

In fact, you can use Boolean logic in 
CLUES in the “WORD?” search option. It is 
not the most straight forward thing to do 
but it is possible. We are planning a 
handout describing this capability. 

The Boolean operators “AND” and “OR” 
are available "NOT” will be available in 
WORD searching, CLUES assumes there is 
an “AND” operator between them. Ifyou 
want to perform the “OR” logic you must 
specifically type “OR” between the words 
you wish to search, (e.g. W apples or 
oranges, will retrieve references which have 
either the word “apples” or the word 
“oranges” in either the title or the subject 
heading of the work.) 

The “AND” operator is always performed 
first, so in more complicated searches you 
may have to “balance” your search as 
follows: W drama london or drama england 
will retrieve references to drama related to 
“London” or “England”. The INCORRECT 
formulation would be: “drama london or 
england’ since this would retrieve 
everything on drama in London (since there 
is no operator between the two words, the 
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system assumes you want an “AND” operator 
there) and also EVERYTHING about 
England (not only drama, but absolutely 
every reference which has England in the 
title or subject heading). 


CLUES - 
THE NEXT STEPS 


CLUES is a system in evolution. 
Generally, when a library introduces any 
type of automated service it is done so ina 
modular fashion. Not all parts of the system 
are ready to go on day one. Here at 
Concordia it was no different. The first 
phase of our project involved the Online 
Public Access Catalogue (OPAC) and the 
cataloguing module, (i.e. how would we get 
our own cataloguing records into the OPAC 
for users to see in CLUES.) These two 
stages are running quite smoothly now and 
we are ready to tackle the implementation 
of new modules. This will be happening over 
the next year. 


SERIALS 


The Serials Module is the next one to be 
implemented. Once this is completed, it will 
no longer be necessary to check on a 
microfiche Serials List to find out if 
Concordia Libraries have a certain journal 
or reference book you seek and to find out 
the call number, location and holdings 
(what volumes and years we have). 


Needless to say, there is a lot of 
information which relates to Serials 
(everything the Libraries receive on a 
regular basis or ever did is considered a 
serial) and getting all of it into the data 
base will be a lengthy process. We'll all have 
to be patient. Until then, if CLUES gives you 
the message, “FOR HOLDINGS SEE 
SERIALS HOLDINGS LIST”, consult that set 
of microfiche. 


CIRCULATION (Status) 
The module to be implemented after the 


Serials Module will be the Circulation 
Module. This is expected to happen in 
Spring/Summer 1993. Once this module is 
implemented you will be able to see the 
“STATUS” of a book when you find it in 
CLUES. At the moment, the “Status” column 
in the display is ALWAYS blank. If you don’t 
find the book you're looking for on the shelf, 
go to the Circulation Desk where they can 
check in their own stand alone system 
whether or not the book is charged out 
already. 

These are busy and exciting times for 
Concordia Libraries. Watch future issues of 
Library News and the “Library Information” 
screens in the CLUES system to keep 
up-to-date with all the changes. 


YOU WON'T FIND 
EVERYTHING 
IN CLUES 


Not all of the materials in the Concordia 
Libraries are listed in the online catalogue 
(CLUES). Typical categories of items that 
may not be in CLUES are listed below along 
with the appropriate method for finding out 
whether or not they are in the Vanier or 
Webster Libraries. 

Books/Periodicals/Theses/MBA Papers 
published before 1974: Look in the 
Author/Title or Subject card catalogue. At 
Webster these are nestled in the reference 
stacks and at Vanier they are near the 
CLUES terminals on the main floor and also 
in the Reference area. 

Most Government Publications: At 
Webster Library: look in the Government 
Publications Card Catalogue, or in a 
specialized printed index in the 
Government Publications Department. At 
Vanier Library: there is a selective 
collection of Government Publications. 
Some are listed in CLUES. For those which 
are not catalogued ask at the Reference 
Desk. 

Technical Standards and Codes: This is 
an uncatalogued collection located in the 
Webster Library Reference Area. For 
assistance, ask at the Reference Desk. 

Uncatalogued Technical Reports: Some 
reports are in paper format and some on 
microfiche - ask for assistance at the 
Reference Desk. 








Items held on Reserve: Some material 
on Reserve belongs to the Library and some 
belongs to the course instructor. CLUES 
does not indicate if an item owned by the 
Library is on Reserve because the “Status” 
part of the system has not yet been 
implemented. To find out if there is any 
material on reserve for a course look in the 
reserve binders near the Circulation Desk. 
If there is something you require listed, 
make a note of its access number and ask 
for it at the Circulation Desk. Remember 
you need a valid Concordia ID card. 

There is a “Library Information” screen 
in CLUES called “What’s in CLUES’ which 
will refresh your memory about the above. It 
will be updated whenever there is a change 
to the contents of CLUES. 

If you are not sure whether or not you 
have exhausted all possibilities, please ask 
at the Service Desk in Government 
Publications (Webster Library) or at the 
Reference Desk (both libraries). 


ACCESSING CLUES 
FROM OUTSIDE 
THE LIBRARIES 


It is now possible to access the CLUES 
system without being present in a Concordia 
Library. To do so you must have an account 
on one of Computing Services computers 
(e.g. VAX2). The logistics of logging in are 
described in a handout which is available at 
the Reference Desks in both libraries. The 
handout to look for is titled “Accessing 
CLUES from Remote Computers Via the 
Network.” 

There is also a “Library Information” 
screen in CLUES which gives the bare bones 
of what to do. 

It is not yet possible to dial-up CLUES 
directly via a modem. This is being planned 
and will be implemented over the next six 
months. 

Whether connecting through the 
network or dialing up, there are a limited 
number of simultaneous “outside” users 
possible. However, when connecting from 
outside the Libraries you are not restricted 
to searching during our opening hours. 
Whatever time your computer is open is the 
time that you can search CLUES If you do 
search from outside the Library don’t forget 
to disconnect when you are finished so that 
you don’t tie up the “port” unnecessarily. 

If you experience any problems 
accessing CLUES through the network, 
please call the Computing Services 
Customer Relations hotline number, 
848-7613. For items not found in CLUES 
please inquire at the Reference Desk in 
Webster Library or Vanier Library. 


WHERE ARE 
WEB STACKS/VAN 
STACKS? 


Locations in CLUES 


Since the introduction of CLUES, some 
of the most asked questions have been: 
“Where are the WEB Stacks?” and “Where 
are the VAN Stacks?” The designation 
“Stacks” refers to the shelving on which the 
circulating collection (what most people 
call books and what library staff may call 
monographs) is shelved. In the Vanier 
Library, this is the entire third floor. In the 
Webster Library, this is the entire fourth 
floor and a small section of the second floor 
where the “Z” call numbers are shelved. 

In an effort to clarify this situation, we 
have created a new “Library Information” 
screen in CLUES, called “Locations in 
CLUES.” It is reproduced below and should 
help you more easily locate the materials 
you find in CLUES. 


LIBRARY INFORMATION 


LOCATIONS IN CLUES 
WEB Webster Library, 


Sir George Williams Campus 
1400 de Maisonneuve Boulevard W. 


VAN Vanier Library, Loyola Campus 

7141 Sherbrooke Street West 
SUB-LOCATION WEB Floor VAN Floor 
Stacks 4 3 
Reference 2 main 
Media Centre 3 main 
Curric Lab 3 — 
Gov't Pub. 2 main 
Microfilm, Microfiche 3 2 
Periodicals 3 2 


N.B. All “Z” call numbers in WEB are found 
on the 2nd. floor. 


LIBRARY RULES 
TO BE MORE 
STRINGENTLY 
ENFORCED 


The Concordia Libraries have a set of 
rules which outline how the people who use 
the libraries are expected to behave. These 
rules were established to maximize the 
enjoyment of the facilities for all users and 
to protect the collection and furnishings. 


Irene Sendek, Acting Director of 
Libraries, Victor Francisco, of Concordia 
Security, and John Relton, the Code 
Administrator, met:recently to discuss a 
workable solution to this problem. They 
decided on a three-step approach which 
highlights education as the first step. 


e For the rest of the semester, security guards 


They are posted in various locations in both will continue to bring to the attention of 


libraries. people who are eating, drinking, etc., that 
Since September, there have been a they are breaking the rules. They will be 
number of complaints concerning users who 
have not been abiding by the rules. In the 
Webster Library alone, the security guards 


have caught more than 60 people with food. 


asked to identify themselves and to show 
their ID cards. Action under the Code of 
Conduct (Non-Academic) will be 
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considered only in the case of repeat 
offenders. 


e During the first four weeks of next 
semester, people who are caught breaking 
the rule will be given a warning ticket - 
students will be sent a letter asking them to 
meet with a University administrator to 
discuss future compliance. 

e Starting in February 1993, those caught 
ignoring the rules will face charges under 
the Code of Conduct (Non-Academic). 


'y 
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In subsequent years, the warning tickets 
will appear each September for a two-week 
grace period. 

In case you have never seen the posted 
rules, they are reproduced (with some 
enhancements) below. 


- RULES FOR LIBRARY USE: 


Please try to not disturb other students 
who need a QUIET ENVIRONMENT in 
which to study. Group,study rooms are 
available in both libraries. 

SMOKING IS PROHIBITED in Libraries 
by Provincial law. 

NO FOOD OR BEVERAGES are allowed 
in the Library. Food attracts paper-eating 
insects such as cockroaches and silverfish. 
Spills cause permanent damage to books. 
Beverages include water. Water fountains 
are provided for thirsty users. 

NO “WALKMAN-TYPE DEVICES’ are 
allowed in the Library. The noise emenating 
from earphones disturbs other students. 

No animals are permitted in the Library - 
with the exception of SEEING-EYE DOGS. 

TREAT LIBRARY MATERIALS WITH 
CARE. Do not deface or damage them in 
any way. Do not leave them on the floor. 

USE LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
CAREFULLY and follow instructions for 
use. Ask library staff for assistance if 
necessary. 

PLEASE OBEY ALL LIBRARY RULES 


TOPOGRAPHICALLY 
SPEAKING - THE 
WEBSTER LIBRARY 
MAP COLLECTION 


The Webster Library offers users access 
to a Map Collection located in room 269 on 
the second floor, in what was formerly the 
Royal George Apartments. Decorated with 
chandeliers and mouldings designed to 
complement the facade of the old Royal 
George, the Map Room offers consultation 
space, a light table for delicate tracery, and 
a soon-to-arrive drafting table for those who 
like to draw their own! 

The Map Collection currently consists of 
three Canadian series including the 5th 
edition of the National Atlas of Canada. We 
also have all five published scales of the 
National Topographic System of Canada, of 
which the 1:50000 series is, by far, the 
largest and most popular. When completed 
sometime around the end of the century it 
will contain a total of 18,150 sheets covering 
every square inch of Canada. Now that’s a 
lot of maps! Finally we have a military series 
called the Joint Operations Graphic (Air), 
or JOG for short. It was intended for use by 
aviators of the Royal Canadian Air Force but 
is included here because of topographic 





detail not found on other maps. Incidently, 
JOG maps are not intended for civil 
aviation. So, unless your flying an F-18, 
don’t use these maps to chart your next 
cross-country flight. 

The Map Collection will be of interest 
not only to students of geography, but also 
to anyone interested in geology, tourism, 
and the urban, economic and industrial 
development of Canada. Of course, if you 
just want to see the lay of the land around 
your home, or the exact location of your 
uncle’s cabin up north you are most 
welcome. Feel free to browse. The Map 
Room is open to all, seven days a week, 
during regular library hours. A library staff 
member will be on hand to assist you 
Monday to Friday from 3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
So drop on by and see Canada as you've 
never seen it before. For more information, 
contact 848-7732. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FREE TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


Want to read the text that may affect 
your economic well-being? Come to the 
Webster Library and consult the NAFTA or 
North American Free Trade Agreement: 
legal text of October 7, 1992. The agreement 
involves the Governments of Canada, the 
United Mexican States and the United 
States of America. It contains a Preamble 
and 22 chapters covering: the objectives of 
NAFTA; general definitions; market access 
(automotive, textile and apparel); rules of 
origin; customs procedures; energy; 
agriculture; emergency action; standards; 
government procurement; investment; 
services; telecommunications; financial 
services; competition policy; temporary 
entry; intellectual property; publication and 
notification; dispute settlement; exceptions; 
and final provisions. Annexes | to VII deal 
with reservations of the partners and 
exceptions to investment, cross-border 
trade in services and financial chapters. 

This text from the Canadian Department 
of External Affairs and International Trade 
is in a machine-readable format. It can be 
searched using WordPerfect 5.1. It is on the 
microcomputer kept in the Government 
Publications Department, Room 247 of the 
Webster Library. Pages from the text can be 
printed (3 cents per page). Come to our 
new location to consult this electronic 
version of the NAFTA agreement. 
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LIBRARY OF 
PARLIAMENT 
PUBLISHES 
TOPICAL RESEARCH 


The Research Branch of the Library of 
Parliament in Ottawa is publishing two 
interesting and informative series of 
documents: 


The Current Issue Review (CIR) contains 
concise descriptive commentaries on topical 
issues. Each CIR usually contains a 
discussion of the issue, a chronology of 
events, details of the action taken in 
Parliament and a selected reading list. Each 
paper is updated regualarly. Some CIR 
commentaries include: acid rain; aid to 
developing countries; euthanasia and 
cessation of treatment; prostitution; child 
abuse; pornography; and aboriginal rights. 


The Backgrounder contains lengthier 
studies on popular subjects such as: 
obscenity; the Oldman River decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada; ozone: the earth’s 
sunscreen; pulp and paper: the reduction of 
toxic effluents; and the structure of the 
public service. 

These two useful series are for in-library 
consultation at the Government 
Publications Department, room 245, of the 
Webster Library, and in the Government 
Publications Area, on the main floor of the 
Vanier Library. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
DISPLAY CONTINUES 


The Vanier Library will continue to 
display a collection of English children’s 
books and games from the 16th until the 
early 20th century, until the middle of 
December. The collection of facsimiles is on 
loan from the Osborne Collection, Toronto 
Public Library, and is one of the richest 
collections of children’s literature in the 
world. Not only is the collection a visual 
delight, it offers an insight into British 
social life and values of the time. If you’re 
getting bogged down in studying or at an 
impasse writing your term paper, take a 
break and look at this display. A step back 
into the innocent times of childhood may be 
just the thing you need to inspire and 
refresh you. 


CANSIM: A 
COMPUTERIZED 
DATABASE 


You may have heard your fellow students 
and professors talking about CANSIM, or 
the Canadian Socio-economic Information 


Management System. This computerized 170,000 time series on most aspects of the 


database, which is produced by Statistics Canadian economy. Statistics Canada 
Canada, contains data pertaining to the defines a time series as a collection of data 
economic and social climate of Canada. for a given subject over time. For example, a 
list of the number of births in Canada from 


1950 to 1990 is a time series. These time 


The Webster Library has acquired the 
StatCan: 1992 CANSIM Disc on CD-ROM. 


The CD-ROM disc contains approximately series deal with labour, manufacturing, 


The Osborne 
Collection of 
Early Childrens 


Boo 
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construction, trade, agriculture, finance, 
energy, demographic statistics and much 
more. The data can be searched by 
keyword(s) or by matrix number. The 
CANSIM disc offers a versatile search, 
retrieval, manipulation and display 
software. Thus, data can be retrieved from 
the disc, displayed on the screen in tabular 
or graphic form, and printed or downloaded 
to a diskette for further manipulation. Also, 
the CD-ROM disc offers a user tutorial to 
the contents and use of the disc. 

You can search this database yourself 
during service hours by using the 
microcomputer located in room 247 of the 
Government Publications Department of the 
Webster Library. 


WHAT'S SO SPECIAL? 


Special Collections at the Webster 
Library, that’s what! Hunting a rare book? 
Care to stroll down the avenues and by-ways 
of a London long forgotten? Then come and 
check out our collection of old books and 
maps. 

Perhaps you'd like to see what last year’s 
grads had to say about business 
administration, art history, or any one of the 
many subjects covered in the Concordia 
curriculum? Then you'll be impressed with 
our ever growing collection of Concordia 
Thesis and M.B.A. Papers (there is usually a 
second copy in the stacks). 

There are many hidden worlds in 
Webster Library Special Collections 
including manuscripts by, or books about, 
Irving Layton, our colourful Canadian poet, 
and more than 14,000 CBC radio drama 
scripts in our CBC Radio Drama Archives. 
The CLUES terminals and the card 
catalogues will help you find them. There’s a 
CLUES terminal located right in Special 
Collections! 

Drop in, we're on the second floor of the 
Webster Library, room 227. Our hours are 
10:30 s.m. to 11:30 am, and 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 
pm 

Monday to Friday. For more information 
please call 848-7696. 


ATTENTION BOOK 
COLLECTORS 


Do you have any books that you think 
may be valuable? Do you want to evaluate 
them? The library subscribes to two 
publications that may of interest to you. 
They are available in the libraries on both 
campuses. 

American Book Prices Current, which is 
issued annually, lists prices of books, 
manuscripts, autographs, broadsides and 
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maps. These prices are drawn from 
American, British and German auction 
catalogues. (Web Special Collection and 
Vanier Reference, call number Z 1000 A4) 

The semi-annual Bookman’s Price Index 
is a guide to both the prices and availability 
of antiquarian books in the United States, 
Canada and the British Isles. The listed 
prices have been established by some 200 
booksellers in the North Atlantic 
English-speaking community. Included in 
each volume are sections for association 
copies and fine bindings. (Web Special 
Collection and Vanier Reference, call 
number Z 1000 B74) 

For more information please call the 
Vanier Reference Desk at 848-7766, or the 
Webster Reference Desk at 848-7700. 


Coneore 


EXTENDED STUDY 
HOURS ON FRIDAYS 


As of Nov. 20, both the Webster and 
Vanier Libraries have been open until 10 
p.m. for study on Fridays. The Friday service 
hours have not changed. All services close 
at 6 p.m. that day. These extended hours 
will continue in the new year. 

The hours for other days of the week 
(and weekend) remain unchanged. 
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lence in teaching, in research, and in its 
interaction with the local, provincial and 
national industrial community.” 

The committee was comprised of Sheinin, 
as chair, Andreas Athienitis (Professor, Cen- 
tre for Building Studies), Lesley Becskei 
(Co-ordinator, Academic Programmes, Fac- 
ulty of Engineering and Computer Science), 
Richard Cheng (Professor, Mechanical En- 
gineering), the late Matthew Douglass (Pro- 
fessor, Civil Engineering), Charles Giguére 
(Acting Chair, Electrical and Computer En- 
gineering/former Vice-Rector, Services), 
Corinne Jetté (Professor, Engineering and 
Computer Science), Stanley Kubina (Pro- 
fessor Emeritus, Electrical and Computer 
Engineering), Martin Kusy (Dean, School 
of Graduate Studies), Kathleen McDonald 
(Acting Director, Athletics and Recreation), 
Eileen Preston (Professor, Classics), Thiru- 
vengadam Radhakrishnan (Professor, Com- 
puter Science), George Xistris (Assistant 
Dean, Engineering and Computer Science), 


the late Phoivos Ziogas (Professor and ° 


Chair, Electrical and Computer Engineer- 
ing), Melody Kradsios (alumna), Ramalin- 
gon Thavasinadar (graduate student 
representative), Guy Vézina (undergraduate 
representative) and Angela Wilson Wright, 
(Assistant to the Vice-Rector, Academic), as 
Secretary. 


Members killed 


Though the review committee finished its 
work long before the Aug. 24 shootings at 
Concordia, its publication was delayed be- 
cause two of its members, Douglass and 
Ziogas, were killed in the incident. The re- 
port is dedicated to their memory “to per- 
petuate the precious wisdom, integrity and 
humanity of these most dear colleagues.” 

Among other things, the committee report 
recommends that the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing and Computer Science: 


e articulate, adopt and disseminate a Faculty 
mission statement; 

¢ implement strategic academic planning, in- 
cluding periodic appraisal of all academic 
and research units, and a review of the struc- 
ture and function of the academic admini- 
stration; 


¢ promote effective participation of all aca- 
demic units in the academic strategic plan- 
ning process, with a more inclusive style of 
management to promote interaction and col- 
legiality within the Faculty, and between the 
Faculty and the rest of the community, both 


e@ CUBA continued from page 1 


and the creation of an institute for the pro- 
duction of Cuban films. According to Rist, 
the result was “a sort of visual literacy cam- 
paign.” Many of the films, especially short 
documentaries, tended to be very experi- 
mental. 

“For such a small country, they have pro- 
duced the most interesting films in the 
world,” Rist added. “This is generally ac- 
cepted, even in the United States.” 





internal and external; 

eredefine and reinforce the role of commit- 
tees and advisors on the status of women to 
promote issues of concern in respect to 
women in engineering; 

e ensure the appointment of women as mem- 
bers of the full-time, tenured professoriate; 

© review and resolve the roles of some sectors 
of the Faculty, including the Department of 
Civil Engineering, the Centre for Building 
Studies and the research centres; 

© encourage all members of the faculty and 
staff to acquire oral and written proficiency 
in the French language; 

eenhance the quality of undergraduate pro- 
grammes; 

e ensure human and physical resources con- 
sistent with the graduate programme offer- 
ings; 

e develop effective mechanisms for open dis- 
cussion with regard to hiring, tenure, merit 
and promotion, as well as Faculty govern- 
ance; 

establish policies for effective integration of 
part-time and limited-term appointment in- 
structors into the teaching function, and for 
the evaluation and recognition of their per- 
formance; 

e develop policies and procedures for the en- 
hancement and recognition of teaching at 
the undergraduate and graduate level; 


edevelop policies of disclosure of external 
consultancy consistent with guidelines in 
the CUFA collective agreement; and, 

elaunch a comprehensive and proactive re- 
cruitment programme involving students, 
faculty and alumni, in view of the changing 
demographics of Québec. 


Unresolved problems 


In specific reference to the Civil Engi- 
neering Department, the report highlights 
long-standing, unresolved problems, saying 
“the current situation is untenable and must 
be addressed. Internal conflicts have ren- 
dered the department ungovernable.” 

The findings of two external consultants, 
Professors Peter M. Wright of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and Lynn Watt of the Uni- 
versity of Waterloo, are appended to the 
report. The review committee felt the pro- 
fessors’ recommendations should be made 
known to the Faculty. 

Anyone wishing to read the report in its 
entirety, should contact the Office of the 
Vice-Rector, Academic. 


Most of the Cuban films produced at the 
height of the revolution in the ’60s and early 
’70s “mix art and politics to raise conscious- 
ness.” 


For example, in his experimental short, 
filmmaker Santiago Alvarez uses images of 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Martin Luther King 
culled from popular American magazines to 
present a vivid critique of racism in the U.S. 


“Not everyone (in the class) is supportive 
of the revolution, and at times it has been 
very confrontational,” added Rist. In fact, a 
class presentation on slavery and repre- 
sentation of blacks in Cuban cinema by Art 
History student Jasmine Ntoutoume spurred 
a lively discussion in English and Spanish. 


Given Cuba’s growing economic prob- 
lems, Rist admitted he is “‘a little nervous. I 
hope people will get something to eat when 
we’re there.” The students are also on the 
waiting list of projects to be funded by the 
Fine Arts Faculty; they each hope to receive 
$100 to help cover part of the expense of the 
trip. 

The class returns home Dec. 13. 


Commitment and skill | 
honoured at Alumni Banquet 





PHOTO: Jonas Papaurelis 
At the Alumni Recognition Awards Banquet, held Nov. 26 at the St. James’s Club, grads of Loyola 
College, Sir George Williams University and Concordia bestowed honours on these exceptional 
people. Above, top row, left to right: Ron Laughlin (BComm ’75), Distinguished Service Award; 
Veran Pardeahtan, Outstanding Student Award; Creative Writing Professor Terence Byrnes (MA 
80), who won the first Alumni Award for Excellence in Teaching; second row, Chancellor 
Emeritus the Hon. Alan B. Gold, Honorary Life Membership; Dr. Rita Shane, who was in the first 
Sir George graduating class of 1937, Award of Merit; Desirée McGraw, Outstanding Student 
Award; and Florence Yaffe (Sir George Williams, BA ’61), Distinguished Service Award. 


McLuhan Teleglobe Award 1993 


This international award in communication is of- 
fered every two years and comprises a $50,000 
purse and a commemorative medal. 

The laureate is an individual or a group who has 
“contributed in an exceptional manner to further- 
ing a better understanding of the influence exerted 
by communications media and technology on so- 
ciety.” 

This contribution could be made in a range of 
disciplines or areas such as the world of academe, 
entertainment, journalism and business, as well as 
other media. 

The award was created in 1983 by the Canadian 
Commission for UNESCO, in association with 
Teleglobe, and placed under the patronage of 
UNESCO (Paris). 

The ideal candidate is someone who has given 
serious thought to the influence of communica- 
tions on’society. This contribution does not nec- 
essarily have to be theoretical. 


In accordance with the regulations of the award, 
the various national commissions of UNESCO are 
encouraged to nominate candidates upon consult- 
ation with government bodies and non-govern- 
mental organizations involved in communications. 
We invite you to propose names of one or more 
persons in your institution which the Canadian 
Commission for UNESCO may submit as candi- 
dates for this award. The nominees need not be 
Canadian citizens. 

e Nominations and relevant documents must reach 
the Commission by April 30, 1993. 

e A Selection Committee will examine the submis- 
sions and short list the nominations toa maximum 
of three candidates. 

e Selected names will be submitted to the jury for the 
award by deadline, May 31, 1993. 

For additional information on this award, contact 
Giséle Trubey at the Canadian Commission for 
UNESCO at (613) 598-4406. 


Lion in the Streets 


The Theatre Department of Concordia is presenting the Judith Thompson play Lion 
in the Streets. The Chalmers Award-winning drama explores the dark side of human 
existence without rendering judgment. § The work is characterized by Thompson's 
sensitive use of poetic naturalism and the distinct use of Canadian dialects. In his 
introduction to the play, Richard Paul Knowles wrote: “Lion in the Streets is a 
profoundly disruptive, socially subversive and deeply religious play.” { The play is 
directed by Concordia Theatre Professor Brenda Anderson, who makes her directo- 
rial debut. Design elements were developed by Sarah Nixon and Tina Tucker, two 
students in the Design for Theatre programme, under the supervision of Eric 
Mongerson and Sheida Shojai. § Lion in the Streets will be presented at the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre in the Henry F. Hall Building from Dec. 9 to 12 at 8 p.m. Matinees 
will be held on Dec. 12 and 13 at 2 p.m. Admission is $6 for the general public and 
$4 for students and seniors. No reservations will be accepted and seating is on a 
first-come, first-served basis. § For more information, call Christine Pe- 
trakos at 848-4737. 
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®@ MACLEAN’S continued from page 4 


faculty in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering, I indicated my interest to Dr. 
Sankar to supervise PhD research. Conse- 
quently, he referred Dr. Su to me, to be his 
sole thesis supervisor. 

In view of my lack of experience in super- 
vising PhD research and in an effort to build 
on the work Dr. Su had already undertaken 
with Dr. Sankar, I asked him to supervise Dr. 
Su’s research jointly with me. After consult- 
ation with Dr. Su, we agreed. We discussed 
the subject of thesis research in great detail 
in terms of the research plan and our indi- 
vidual roles. As a result, Dr. Su’s thesis 
constituted multidisciplinary research ef- 
forts comprising advanced vehicle suspen- 
sion and ride and handling analysis (areas of 
my expertise), and nonlinear system dy- 
namics and stochastic vibration analysis 
(areas of Dr. Sankar’s expertise). 


In order to understand the degree of con- 
tribution of individual researchers in team 
work, it is essential to comprehend the 
mechanism associated with joint supervi- 
sion. 


While one supervisor holds the majority 
of the discussion sessions with the student, 
the two supervisors continue to have discus- 
sions on the student’s research. Such a strat- 
egy is essential to provide effective 
supervision by eliminating confusion 
caused by different methods of communica- 
tion employed by the student and two super- 
visors. 


While I held the majority of discussions 
with Dr. Su, Dr. Sankar was always willing 
to discuss the progress and direction of the 
research. Furthermore, he was heavily in- 
volved in critical reviews of articles written 
by Dr. Su, always submitted through me. Dr. 
Su’s thesis was corrected many times by 
both Dr. Sankar and myself, due to his poor 
organization of the logic and English writ- 
ing ability. 

It is absurd and even an outright lie to 


© SECURITY continued from page 7 


discussion, without resorting to extortion 
and fear. 

Second, everyone who is on the receiving 
end of a threat, whether verbal or in writing 
or in the form of menacing behaviour, 
should know in advance how to deal with it. 
Staff members should contact their super- 
visor, and faculty members should go to the 
chair of their department. The supervisor or 
chair, in turn, should notify Security imme- 
diately. 

In practice, it’s not always easy to tell 
whether or not you’ve received a threat. For 
example, take a student who gets persistent 
love-notes and phone calls from an un- 
wanted admirer. When does annoyance turn 
to unease? That person may have nothing 
more tangible than instinct to go on, but it is 
better to report it than to take a chance. 

Or take the menacing letter. Should the 
person who receives it pass it around to get 
other people’s opinions? That may not be 
correct procedure, but it’s anormal reaction, 
Bujold said. 


Long memories 


What can you expect from the Security 
Department? Bujold said some people will 
make a report, but at the same time, they’ll 
mutter that Security won’t do anything 
about it. 

People may remember some unsatisfac- 
tory encounter with Security in the past, 
Bujold said. In his two years as director, he 
has been working to change the depart- 
ment’s image from one of “guards” (a word 
he dislikes) to officers who protect people. 

“In my days working for Security, when I 


suggest that Dr. Sankar did not contribute to 
the student’s thesis and publications. In my 
capacity as the co-supervisor of Dr. Su’s 
research, I know that Dr. Sankar’s contribu- 
tions in providing ideas, orientation, fund- 
ing, routine discussions, analysis of results 
and routine critical review of the progress, 
were more than a PhD student may expect. 
He has made similar contributions to other 
students’ thesis research which were jointly 
supervised by Dr. Sankar and myself. 


It is not unusual for a student to become 
displeased with his/her supervisors during 
the course of PhD work. Dr. Su was particu- 
larly dissatisfied with the pace and severity 
with which his thesis was being corrected, 
primarily due to his poor writing skills in 
English. When he expressed his displeasure 
by suggesting the removal of Dr. Sankar’s 
name from one of his publications, I advised 
him to be patient and not to create tension 
in his relationships with his supervisors. 


Dr. Su’s thesis research results were pub- 
lished in five journal papers and five pre- 
publication conference presentations. He 
was the lead author in all but one of the 
publications. Dr. Sankar, despite his more 
than sufficient contributions, always in- 
sisted on being the last author in all the 
publications, in an attempt to help Dr. Su to 
attain more recognition from his peers. 


What disturbs me most is Mr. Kaihla did 
not bother to discuss information relating to 
Dr. Su during our lengthy telephone conver- 
sation, although he was well aware that I 
was one of Dr. Su’s supervisors. Conse- 
quently, I am inclined to suspect his motives 
in defaming an internationally renowned 
researcher and leading professor who has 
built our department into one of the finest in 
the country. 


Subhash Rakheja, 
Professor, Mechanical Engineering 
CONCAVE Research Centre 


was a student at Loyola, we did a lot of 
locking and unlocking doors and enforcing 
fire regulations,” he said. “We still do that, 
but we do much more. Now it’s a people job. 
We’ve gone beyond strictly crisis manage- 
ment to other things, such as public educa- 
tion.” 

Bujold got a degree in economics in 1987, 
and hopes to one day pursue graduate stud- 
ies in criminology, which he thinks of as the 
theory behind his chosen career. He heads a 
department of 10 in-house employees and 
about 70 contracted officers. 


Security follows up reports of incidents in 
a number of ways. As well as taking the 
appropriate direct action to identify and stop 
the threat, they make use of the University’s 
network of support services, such as the 
Ombuds and Offices, Sexual Harassment 
and Health and Legal Services and enforce- 
ment agencies beyond the campus. 

This is something relatively new for uni- 
versity security agents, who used to operate 
pretty well on their own. 

There have been two recent cases in which 
the Department not only contained the prob- 
lem, but was part of the solution. Both in- 
volved troubled students for whom Security 
was able to find psychiatric care. 

To give another example, Bujold was ap- 
proached a few months ago by a Communi- 
cation Studies student who often spends 
evenings in the rather isolated Bryan Build- 
ing on the Loyola Campus. She proposed a 
cadre of student safety patrols for those who 
work there at night. 

Bujold not only endorsed the idea, but 
wants it to cover other parts of the Univer- 
Sity. 


© FOOD continued from page 1 


Coté said. “And since the student need is so 
great, we couldn’t do both [the food baskets 
and vouchers] any more. Given that we are 
a student service to serve the student popu- 
lation, we dropped the basket part of the 
drive.” 


Some food banks refuse students 


According to Campus Ministry, some 
food banks servicing the general population 
turn away needy students, telling them that 
they can turn to other forms of aid on cam- 
pus. 

The food vouchers provided by Campus 
Ministry are redeemable at Provigo super- 
markets. Coté said there are several advan- 
tages to giving food vouchers instead of 
prepared food baskets. 

“Tt gives students the freedom to make 
their own choices about what they need,” he 
said. “It respects the individual’s own situ- 
ation.” 

He noted that the vouchers also make 
financial sense. Campus Ministry can be 
sure that assistance it provides will actually 
go to buying food. And, he said, distributing 
vouchers instead of cash “means that we 
don’t have a lot of money hanging around 
our offices.” 

Campus Ministry staff members hope that 
this year’s drive will match the $8,600 
raised in 1991. A variety of fundraising 
events have been planned, including two 
benefit concerts at the Concordia Concert 
Hall. The Concordia Orchestra will hold a 
Christmas concert on Saturday, December 
12 at 8 p.m. Aconcert by the Montréal Brass 
Ensemble Christmas in Brass is scheduled 
for Dec. 19 at 8 p.m. 

Seasonal choral music will be featured in 
Sweet Singing in the Quire at the Loyola 
Chapel on Dec. 14 at 4 p.m. 

All three events will accept free-will of- 
ferings. Donations of $10 or more, paid by 


cheque, are tax deductible. Cheques must 
include the full name and mailing address of 
the donor. 

The Great Concordia Bake Sale will be 
held on Monday from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. in 
the foyer of the Administration Building on 
the Loyola Campus. The sale is organized 
by Nancy Stewart and Linda Orrell. They 
can be reached at 848-2300. 


The tradition of giving goes back a long 
way at the Loyola Campus, even though the 
Spirit of Christmas drive is only three years 
old in its present form. In 1914, Loyola 
College set up a collection to help families 
affected by World War I. 


To receive assistance, all students have to 
do is call Campus Ministry at 848-3588 to 
make an appointment. The value of the 
voucher depends on personal need. 


Kathleen Welsh, the Secretary at Campus 
Ministry at the Loyola Chapel, said she 
wishes students wouldn’t wait so long be- 
fore turning to the food voucher programme 
for help. “Last week some students called in 
and said they hadn’t eaten in two days,” she 
said. 

“You don’t have to be the poorest of the 
poor, you just may be a little broke this 
week,” Walsh added. “Student shouldn’t 
have to jump through hoops to get assis- 
tance.” 


©@ The BACK PAGE continued 


THEATRE 


“Magic Theatre,” by Saundra 
Mathews-Deacon 


December 4 at 19:00. December 5 at 13:00 and 19:00. 
December 6 at 14:00. Great fun for the entire family. Free 
Admission. No Reservations. Tel: 848-4742. Location: 
Cazalet Studio, F,C. Smith Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W., Loyola Campus. 


Corporate-Higher Education Forum 
Calls for 1993 Award Nominations 


The 1993 Corporate-Higher Education Forum Awards Programme is now accepting 
nominations. Two cash prizes of $5,000 are offered to promote and recognize 
excellence in furthering corporate-university co-operation in research. 


The Bell Canada-Forum Award is awarded to the outstanding individual researcher or team 
doing co-operative research of major significance. The Xerox Canada-Forum Award 
honours remarkable achievement in facilitating corporate-university research col- 


laboration. 


Now in its seventh year, previous winners include Roger Blais of Ecole Polytechnique, 
Gordon MacNabb, President of PRECARN Associates and Fraser Mustard, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Institute for Advanced Research. 


Nominees may be individuals or groups. Only work performed in Canada will be evaluated. 
Selection criteria include evidence of exemplary initiative and leadership, effective 
working relationships, tangible benefits resulting from the research collaboration, 
encouragement to others to work collaboratively and involvement of students. 


A selection committee, chaired this year by Louis Visentin, Dean of Science at Memorial 
University, will choose the successful candidates. Nominations will close on March 
1, 1993. Awards will be presented at a dinner in Toronto in mid-May. 


Nomination entry forms may be obtained from the Forum office. Requests may be made 
by fax to (514) 876-1498 or by mail to Corporate-Higher Education Forum, 1155 
René Lévesque Blvd. W., Suite 2501, Montréal, H3B 2K4. 
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CPR COURSES LECTURES/SEMINARS 


The following CPR courses will be offered by the Envi- 
ronmental Health and Safety Office in the next few weeks. 
Members of the Concordia community or outside com- 
munity are all welcome to take these courses. There will 
be a discount price for the Concordia community. SO, 
HELP SAVE A LIFE, IT’S AS EASY AS: ABC. For all those 
who are interested, please contact Donna Fasciano, 
Training Co-ordinator at 848-4355 for more information. 


DECEMBER 5, 1992 


CPR Heartsaver Course 


4-hours for life. This course includes rescue breathing, 
one-person rescuer CPR and management of the ob- 
structed airway. 


DECEMBER 6, 1992 


CPR Heartsaver Plus Course 


8-hours for life. This course includes rescue breathing, 
one-person rescuer CPR management of the obstructed 
airway and infant, child resuscitation. 


DECEMBER 13, 1992 
CPR Heartsaver Course 


4-hours for life. This course includes rescue breathing, 
one-person rescuer CPR and management of the ob- 
structed airway. 


JANUARY 23 & 24, 1993 


Basic Life Support Course 


12-hours for life. This course includes rescue breathing, 
one-person cardio-pulmonary resuscitation and two- 
person cardio-pulmonary resuscitation (CPR) manage- 
ment of the obstructed airway and infant child 
resuscitation. 


JANUARY 30, 1993 


BLS Refresher Course 
6-hours for life. This course is offered to people certified 


in the Basic Cardio Life Support Course, who want to 
renew their certification and update their knowledge. 


JANUARY 31, 1993 


CPR Heartsaver Course 


4-hours for life. This course includes rescue breathing 
one-person rescuer CPR and management of the ob- 
structed airway. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1993 


CPR Heartsaver Plus Course 


8-hours for life. This course includes rescue breathing 
one-person rescuer CPR management of the obstructed 
airway and infant, child resuscitation. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1993 


Baby Heartsaver Course 


6-hours for life. This course includes rescue breathing 
and CPR, as well as management of obstructed airway 
in the infant and child. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1993 


CPR Heartsaver Course 


4-hours for life, this course includes rescue breathing, 
one-person rescuer CPR and management of the ob- 
structed airway. 


FEBRUARY 26,27 & 28, 1993 


BLS Instructor’s Course 


This 18-hour course is for people who would like to 
become instructors. Prerequisites for candidature are: 1) 
Certification within the previous six months in Basic 
Cardio Life Support and 2) an interest in teaching. 


. SPECIAL EVENTS 


Muslim Students’ Association 


Friday prayer is offered on the SGW Campus throughout 
the year. The Khutba starts at 13:15 and the prayer is held 
at 2090 Mackay (Annex Z) Room 05. Also note the four 
daily prayers are offered in congregation; timing is 
posted at the mosque. 


Second Annual Great Gift Sale 


Presented by the Faculty of Fine Arts Art Supply Store. 
Save 30% or 40% or even 50% off list prices. Time: 
11:00-17:30. Date & Location: December 2,3 & 4. The 
Mezzanine of the Henry F. Hall Bldg., 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W.; December 7,8 & 9. Foyer, V.A. Building, 
1395 René-Levesque Blvd. W. 


“Sweet Singing in the Quire” 

Music for the holiday season to be performed on Monday 
December 14, 1992 at 16:00 in the Loyola chapel. A 
free-will offering will be collected. All proceeds to go to 
the Concordia Spirit of Christmas Drive, Campus Min- 
istry. Information: Angela Wilson-Wright, 848-4893. 


Philosophy, Christmas Wine and Cheese 


Loyola faculty Club, AD-308, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. at 
20:00 on Thursday, December 3rd. On Comet, on 
Blitzen, on Donner and Dasher, we'll schmooze with the 
sceptics ‘bout Mind and ‘bout Matter. On Plato and Kant 
there's bound to be talk, and if you've been good no 
mention of Locke. Information: 487-2286. 


The Ecumenical Choir 


will present Handel's Messiah Part | and Christmas 
Carols on Saturday, December 12, 1992 at 20:00 at St. 
Genevidve United Church, 4697 St.John’s Blvd., Dollard 
des Ormeaux. Sunday, December 13, 1992 at 19:30 at 
Wesley United Church, 5964 Notre Dame de Grace Ave., 
N.D.G. A FREE WILL offering towards Sun Youth and 
West Island's Shelter. 


Contemporary Dance Department 
The students of the Contemporary Dance Department are 


Performance- The play of Daniel; 19:45, Warm up Class; 
20:30, Students’ Choreographies. Location: Victoria 
School Gym, 1822 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Engineering and Computer Science 
Association 


ECA is collecting toys to be given to the needy children 
of Montreal at Christmas time. The ECA will be collecting 
toys and cash donations that people care to make until 
the Dec. 16. Only toys in their original packaging will be 
distributed to the children. Tax receipts will also be given 
for donations of $10 or more. Location: H-880-10, 1455 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Times: 10:00-16:00, Monday- 
Thursday; 10:00-15:00, Friday. Amount: Anything you 
can spare. Cheques: Made payable to “Montreal Christ- 
mas Toy Drive” send to Price Waterhouse, 1250 René 
Lévesque, Blvd. W. suite 3500, Montreal, H3B 2G4, 
Attention: Sarah O’Brien. Information: 848-7408. 


MEETINGS 


Amateur Radio Club Meetings 


Meetings will be held every Tuesday night from 19:00 - 
23:00 in H-644-1, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Ac- 
tivities include shortwave listening, international con- 
tests, data communications, TV transmission and much 
more. Information call 848-7421. 


Arts and Science Faculty Council Meeting 


The next Arts and Science Faculty Council Meeting will 
be held on Friday, December 11, 1992. Time: 14:00. 
Location: DL-200, Russell Breen Senate Chamber, 7141 
Sherbrooke St. W. 


CUFA Annual General Meeting 


On Wednesday, December 9, 1992 in H-110, 1455 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. at 13:00. Immediately preceding 
this meeting alight luncheon will be served in the Faculty 
Lounge, H-765 at 12:15. 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3 


Thursdays at Lonergan 


Marc Gervais, S.J., PhD, Department of Communication 
Studies, and David Eley, S.J., PhD, Department of Com- 
munication Studies, on “Peace Studies and Culture - 
Part Il.” Time: 15:00 - 16:30. Location: (7302 Sher- 
brooke St. W.) Coffee available from 14:45. Information: 
848-2280. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4 


Department of Philosophy 


will be holding a Philosophy Colloquium in which Dr. 
Hugues LeBlanc, Université du Québec a Montréal, will 
speak on “Free Logic.” Time: 14:00-16:00. Location: 
Lonergan University College, 7302 Sherbrooke St. W. 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 


Professor Geraldine Mineau, University of Utah, will 
speak on “A reanalysis of theories of fertility change with 
emphasis on differential fertility: insights from the Utah 
project.” Time: 12:00-13:30. Location: LB-677, 1400 de 
Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848-2138/2140. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 12 


Sparklers of Concordia 


William Watson, PhD (Economics), Professor of Eco- 
nomics at McGill University, weekly columnist in the 
Financial Post and frequent guest on Canada AM, will 
speak on “Bill Clinton and the Meaning of Canadian 
Life.” Time: 14:30. Location: H-762, 1455 de Maison- 
neuve Blvd. W. 


CONCERT HALL 





CONCORDIA CONCERT HALL 
The Concert Hall is located at 7141 Sherbrooke St. W. (Metro Vendéme - Autobus 105). 
Admission is free to all concerts. 
(except where indicated.) Information: 848-7928. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3 


Concordia Jazz Choir and Big Band in Concert. Time: 
20:00. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6 


Valerie Kinslow’s Voice Students in Concert. Time: 
20:00. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 7 


Concordia Choir and Chamber Choir in Concert. Time: 
20:00. 


ART GALLERY 


The Leonard and Bina Ellen Art Gallery is located at 1400 
de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Information: 848-4750. 


UNTIL DECEMBER 17 


“Contemporary Montréal Sculpture and Installation from 
the Canada Council Art Bank: A Twentieth Anniversary 
Celebration” Time: Monday-Friday 10:00 - 20:00 & 
Saturday 10:00 - 17:00 


UNTIL DECEMBER 19 


Paul Lowry 

Photography exhibition by former Concordia graduate 
Paul Lowry. Time: Tuesday-Saturday 12:00 - 17:00. 
Location: La galerie Emergence inc., 372 Ste. Catherine 
W., suite 312. Information: 874-9423. 


PROFESSIONAL WORD PROCESSING $ 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12 
Concordia Orchestra Christmas Concert. Time: 20:00. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19 


The Montreal Brass Ensemble - “Christmas in Brass.” 
with choral sing-a-long in the second part. Under the 
direction of Tom Kenny, soloist Kathy Watt. Time: 20:00. 


WOMEN’S AGENDA 


Women’s Healing Ceremony 


is being organized at Concordia for December 6th and 
contributions are being sought by women of all traditions 
to be shared at the event: prose, poetry, music, dance, 
performance on the themes of “Healing the wounds” and 
"Ending violence against women.” Phone Daryl Ross 
(848-3585) or the Women’s Centre (848-7431) for more 
information. 


THEATRE 


“Magic Theatre,” by Saundra 
Mathews-Deacon 


December 4 at 19:00. December 5 at 13:00 and 19:00. 
December 6 at 14:00. Great fun for the entire family. Free 
Admission. No Reservations. Tel: 848-4742. Location: 
Cazalet Studio, F.C. Smith Auditorium, 7141 Sherbrooke 
St. W,, Loyola Campus. 

See BACK PAGE page 18 





Quality typing and printing. Pick up and delivery service available. 
Word Perfect 5.1 and Canon Bubble Jet printer. 


All kinds of typing — conference papers, term papers, theses, 
dissertations, journal submissions. Reasonable rates. 


Call Nina Dunn at 484-0101. 











CAMPUS MINISTRY 





Loyola Campus RC Mass: Sundays 11:00 and 20:00, 
Weekdays 12:05. Loyola Campus: Belmore House is 
now located at 2496 West Broadway. Phone 848-3588. 
SGW Campus: Annex Z, 2090 Mackay. Phone: 848- 
3590, 3591. 


Advent 92 “A Season of Waiting” 


Join us in the Loyola Chapel. Prepare your hearts and 
minds for the feast of the Prince of Peace. Advent Sunday 
Services Dec. 8, 15, 22, and 29th at 11:00 and 20:00. 


“Sacrament of Reconciliation” 
Dec. 16th at 19:30. 


Christmas Eve Service 


Dec. 24th, Carol Singing 22:00-22:30, Eucharist 22:30, 
Reveillon at Belmore House (2496 West Broadway) after 
Mass. 


Chosing a Future without Violence - Dec.4 - 
Memorial Conference. 


Keynote speaker: Glenda Simms, Ph.D., Open to All 
(ASL Interpreter), 13:00, Alumni Auditorium, Hall Bldg., 
room 110, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Gllenda 
Simms is President of the Canadian Advisory Council 
onthe Status of Women anda recent recipient of the Inter 
Amicus Human Rights Award. Workshops: !5:00-16:45 
- Free, but Pre-Registration is required. Workshop bro- 
chures with full info can be picked up from: SGW: 
Information Desk - Hall Bldg., Campus Ministry-Annex 
Z, Women’s Centre-P-03, CUSA-Hall Bldg. 6th floor. 
Loyola: Campus Ministry-2496 West Broadway, Advo- 
cacy and Support Services-Admin 121, CUSA-Campus 
Centre. 


Healing Ceremony for Women 
on December 6th 


Loyola Campus Centre, at 13:00. Women who wish to 
contribute music, poetry, prose, dance. Call Daryl Ross 
at 848-3585 or Margo Lacroix at 848-7413. 


Some of our part-time Chaplains 
have regular hours on campus. They are; 


Rev. Anne Hall (United) Mondays 12:00-14:00, Belmore 
House; Rev. Peter Holmes (Baptist), 12:45-14:00, Bel- 
more House, Wednesday only; Rev. Peter Macaskill 
(Christian Reformed), Monday, 10:00-13:00, Thursday, 
11:00-14:00, Annex Z; Rev. Richard Randall (Anglican), 
Tuesdays, 13:00-16:00, Annex Z. 


The Great Concordia Bake Sale 


December 7th, 10:00-13:00, Loyoal Campus, Admin 
Bldg. Foyer. Organized by Nancy Stewart and Linda 
Orrell at 2300. All proceeds of these events support a 
fund administered by Campus Ministry, used to provide 
emergency financial assistance to Concordia students. 
Tax receipts for donations of $10 or more made by 
cheque will be issued by the University. Cheques must 
include the full name and home mailing address of the 
donor. Please send to Campus Ministry, Annex WF, 
Loyola. For information on any of the above call Campus 
Ministry 848-3588. 


International Students Christmas Supper 


Sunday Dec. 27th at 17:00 - Belmore House, 2496 West 
Broadway. If you wish to attend or help out, please call 
Doris Burns at 489-6555 for more information. 


FILM 


CONSERVATORY OF CINEMATOGRAPHIC ART 


Admission: $3.00 (including taxes) per screening. Lo- 
cation: Cinéma J.A. DeSéve. (1400 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. W.). Information: 848-3878. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3 


Legende Tzigane (1972) Imre Gyéngydssy at 19:00 ; The 
Seventh Seal (1956) Ingmar Bergman at 20:45. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4 


Wild Strawberries (1957) Ingmar Bergman at 19:00 ; 
Lievre au Paprika (1976) Barna Kabay at 20:45. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5 


The Garden of the Finzi Continis (1971) Vittorio de Sica 
at 19:00 ; A Quite Ordinary Life (1978) Imre Gydngydssy, 
Barna Kabay at 21:00. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 6 


~ L'Etranger (1967) Luchino Visconti at 19:00 ; The Silence 
(1963) Ingmar Bergman at 21:00. 





iNFO-CONCORDIA 
En frangais: 848-7369 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 7 


La Petite marchande d’allumettes (1928) Jean Renoir ; 
Tire-au-flanc (1929) Jean Renoir at 20:30. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8 


WR - Mysteries of the Organism (1971) Dusan Makave- 
jev at 20:30. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 9 
The Public Enemy (1931) William Wellman at 20:30. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 10 


Persona (1966) Ingmar Bergman at 19:00 ; Sans Anes- 
thesie (1978) Andrzej Wajda at 20:30. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11 


LU’Heure du Loup (1967) Ingmar Bergman at 19:00 ; La 
Bataille D’Alger (1966) Gillo Pontecorvo at 20:45. 


GRADUATE NEWS 


Graduate Student Get-Togethers 
- School of Graduate Studies 


The academic year 1992-93 is the inaugural year for the 
School of Graduate Studies. It will prove to be exciting 
and will provide us with the opportunity to initiate pro- 
jects, such as promoting a lecture series by visiting 
speakers and other similar ventures, to forge stronger 
links between faculty and students and to stimulate 
scholarly debate within the community. In addition, Dean 
Martin Kusy would like to meet with graduate students 
SO we have arranged “get-togethers” for this purpose. 
There will be two such sessions each semester at our 
Graduate Administrative offices, 2145 MacKay Street. 
They will be held from 18:00 - 20:00 on the following 
dates; Wednesday, February 3, 1993 and Monday, March 
8, 1993. Because our space is limited, | ask that you 
please reserve one of the following dates by contacting 
Ms. Kali Sakell at 848-3803 if you are interested in 
attending. We look forward to seeing you. 


Events: 


_ ment (BC-115) in writing no later than Fy, 5 p. m., the week 


_ prior to Thursday publication. 





- Contact Kevin Ledu at 848-488 or FAX 48-2814. 





COUNSELLING & DEVELOPMENT 


Do you KNOw...Where to locate university calendars 
worldwide? Where to find a job? How to prepare for an 
employment interview? How to cope with stress? Where 
to apply for private financial aid? How to study and 
improve your G.P.A.? Where you can get support in 
dealing with personal issues? Be sure to drop by Coun- 
selling and Development (Student Services), pick up our 
brochure, sign up for our WORKSHOPS, meet new and 
interesting people and find the answers. SGW Campus, 
H-440, 1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W., 848-3545 and 
Loyola Campus, 2490 West Broadway, 848-3555. 


Learning and Writing Centre 


The Learning and Writing Centre offers personalized 
assistance to all Concordia students who want to im- 
prove their academic skills and learning potential. 


Counselling Services 


Professional counsellors offer Concordia students edu- 
cational, career and personal counselling — one-on-one 
or in groups. Various tests can help identify and under- 
stand particular needs and talents. 


Careers Library 


The Careers Library, recognized as one of the best of its 
kind in Canada, helps students take control of their 
career development, including educational decision- 
making, career planning and job search. 


Career and Placement Service 


The Career and Placement Service offers employment 
counselling and placement services to undergraduate 
and graduate students seeking part-time, summer or 
permanent employment. Location: 2070 Mackay Street. 
Info: 848-7345. 


Drop-in Service 


ADrop-in Service is available at Counselling and Devel- 
opment on both campuses which offers 15-minute peri- 
ods to help students with brief questions of an 
educational nature. Loyola Campus, 2490 West Broad- 
way, Wednesdays and Thursdays: 12:00-13:00. SGW 
Campus, H-440, Tuesday 13:00-14:00 and Thursday 
14:00-15:00. 


SPECIAL NOTICES THIS WEEK 


Summer Jobs 


We currently have postings for National Research Coun- 
cil, National Defense, Inter-Provincial Exchange, Pulp & 
Paper Research Institute. Application forms are available 
at 2070 Mackay. 


Job Hunting 


If you are actively seeking permanent employment, why 
not attend a Job Finding Workshop? Sessions are sched- 
uled for Dec. 4, 1992. Sign up at CAPS, 2070 Mackay. 


Stumped about your Future Occupation? 


Are you confused about which occupations really suit 
you? Most students are aware of only a very limited 
number of the multitude of jobs that exist. The Careers 
Library offers you an opportunity to explore these fields 
in relation to your interests and abilities. It is the largest 
career and educational planning centre in Montréal and 
provides a wide variety of materials on career planning 
and job search techniques. For further information, come 
to the Careers Library. SGW Campus, H-440, 848-3556. 
Loyola Campus, WC-203, 848-3555. 


Loss and Grieving 


Experiencing loss can be one of the most difficult events 
in life. Loss of a parent, a loved one or a friend can have 
a devastating effect. This 12-session, small group pro- 


gramme has been designed to help you to cope with loss 
and grieving. Should you wish to see if this support 
group can be of help to you, please arrange information 
appointment in H-440. Date: Jan. 28 - Apr. 15, 1993. 
Fee: $20 Information: SGW: 848-3545. 


Incest Survivors Group 


Examine the ways in which incest has affected you and 
begin the work toward recovery. Membership in the 
group is limited and will be determined through a pre- 
liminary interview. SGW Campus, H-440. Jan. 13 - Apr. 
28, 1993. Fee: $20. Information: SGW: 848-3545. 


Male Incest Survivors 


A 10-session group experience is being offered to help 
male incest survivors break through the isolation and 
gently explore their issues. Participants will begin the 
work of recovery from sexual abuse. Please call 848- 
3555 and set up an appointment with the counsellor to 
determine if membership in this group could be helpful 
to you. Campus: Loyola. Dates: Friday, Feb. 5 - Apr. 23, 
1993. Time: 10:00-12:00. Fee: $20.00. 


Understanding your Family 


A group is being offered that will guide you through the 
process of exploring the issues associated with having 
been brought up (or growing up) in your particular 
family. The eight sessions will help you learn to under- 
stand yourself better and to acknowledge the impact your 
background has had on you. A preliminary interview will 
help determine if this group can be helpful. Campus: 
Loyola. Dates: Thursdays, Jan. 28 - Mar. 25, 1993. Time: 
13:00-16:00. Fee: $20. Information: SGW: 848-3545. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Tutoring 


Tutoring available free of charge to students who have 
failed the University Writing Test. Info: 848-2326. 


For Rent Laurentians 


Peaceful country retreat. Enjoy snowshoeing, ice-fishing 
and cross-country skiing in the privacy of an enclosed 
estate with its own lake. Fully furnished three bedroom 
chalet with a stone fireplace and a large solarium over- 
looking the lake. Located between Morin Heights and 
Lachute. Available for the season, $3,900. Call (514) 
849-7948 or 1-562-1953. 


Editing Services 
Quality editing and word processing can give your aca- 


demic papers and manuscripts the special treatment they 
deserve. Call 483-2961. 


ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


Concordia University Alumni 
Association’s Mentor Programme 


The Concordia University Alumni Association's Mentor 
Programme matches students who are defining their 
career goals with alumni who have background and 
experience in that field. Students and alumni will meet 
one-on-one at least three times during the academic 
year. Application forms are available at the Office of 
Alumni Affairs, 1463 Bishop St. Depending on the avail- 
ability of this year’s slate of mentors, students will be 
matched on a first-come, first-served basis. For more 
information, call Gabrielle Korn at 848-3817. 
See BACK PAGE page 19 
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2 a AIDS SUPPLEME 





BY PETER MATZ 


oncordia Photography student Mark 
Leslie died last week. He was 35. 

Leslie, officially diagnosed with AIDS 
in August 1991, had become a highly 
praised photographer during the last year 
when he put together a portfolio docu- 
menting his life with AIDS. 

Called Dying with AIDS / Living with 
AIDS, it chronicles his battle with pain, 
both emotional and physical, the bureau- 
cracy of acquiring AIDS medication and 
his coming to terms with the illness. 

Leslie was profiled in a front-page arti- 
cle in the Oct. 29 Concordia’s Thursday 
Report. 

His work was chosen to be displayed at 
the Musée d’Art Contemporain during an 
exhibition titled Art About AIDS, which 
opened Oct. 29 and runs until Jan. 3. 

Confined to a hospital bed for the last 
nine weeks, it was doubtful he would be 
able to attend opening night of the exhibi- 
tion, but he did make it. 

“That’s what was keeping him going,” 
said Cinema Professor Tom Waugh, who 
met Leslie in the late 1970s. 

Penny Cousineau, Leslie’s Photography 
professor and friend, said Leslie was very 
pleased that the exhibition took place and 
that it raised the awareness of AIDS. 

Even though he was restricted to a 
wheelchair for the exhibition’s opening 
night and was heavily medicated, he didn’t 
want people to focus on his suffering, 
Cousineau said. 

“He didn’t want to be seen as pathetic, a 
victim or as an icon, but to show what was 
real,” she said.e 


NT 


Reaction to his work has been positive. 

“Someone told me what they got from 
the rest of the show was incredible anger, 
but with his work, you got anger, but 
something else, something personal,” 
recounted Cousineau. 

Although he is gone, Cousineau said 
Leslie’s life will continue to speak to people 
through his book; he also wanted more gay 
people to see his work by distributing it 
through American publishing companies. 

“It will make a difference.” 

Waugh said Leslie was one of the first 
gay students he met at Concordia. 

“He was incredibly tough and resource- 
ful,” he said. “He was so determined. He 
really made it on his own.” 

Last month, Leslie spoke of starting his 
second project where he would visit New 
York City, the place where he spent the 
early 1980s, documenting the extent of the 
disease’s horror. 

He was to stage an art show of 20 fiber- 
glass ghosts outside the old Mineshaft bar 
in New York - considered one of the 
raunchier gay haunts of the 1970s and early 
"80s - representing his friends who had 
died of the disease. 

“It was a free time, like at the 
Planetarium (another New York club), 
where there were a lot of drugs and sex,” 
Leslie said in an interview last month. 
“None of us knew.” 

Leslie’s book is sold at L’Androgyne 
bookstore. Once all the book expenses are 
covered, profits will go to Maison Plein 
Cceur, a residence for people with AIDS. 

No date has yet been set for a memorial 
service. Leslie also set aside money for his 
friends to hold a party celebrating his life. 
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The facts of life... and death 


BY MICHAEL ORSINI 


fs state the facts; don’t avoid them. 
Those are words of advice from 
Education Department Chair Jon Baggaley 
to governments trying to devise AIDS 
information programmes. 

And Baggaley should know. He has 
advised a number of countries, including 
the Dominican Republic, Norway, South 
Africa and the United States, on how to 
mount their national AIDS campaigns. 

The message, he said, “has to be so gen- 
uine that you know it comes from the 
heart. 

“No gloss, no efforts to convince.” 

His latest work is with the Centres for 
Disease Control in Atlanta, developing 
strategies for that body’s five-year national 
AIDS campaign. That will include testing 
ads on focus groups before the ads get on 
the air and relaying that data to the 
Centres for Disease Control. 

“T regret that I haven’t been asked to do 
this work in Canada,” he said. 

Baggaley said many AIDS education 
campaigns are left in the hands of advertis- 
ing companies, which are ill-equipped in 
the field of education. 

“They're not teachers,” he said. “They’re 
skilled media manipulators.” 

Advertising agencies, he said, are only 











good at dealing with needs that people per- 
ceive they have. Such is not the case with 
AIDS information. 

Conventional techniques, such as fear or 
sensationalism, tend to backfire, polarizing 
society. 

“When you show a black, shrivelled-up 
lung, it makes smokers resistant (to the 
message) and it angers non-smokers,” he 
said. “It doesn’t create understanding. 
Often, they can do more damage than 
good.” 

For example, the Australian government 
tried to employ fear tactics, with a Grim 
Reaper figure playing in a bowling alley. 
The bowling balls he was using were sup- 
posed to be viruses and the pins, people. 

That campaign failed, Baggaley said, 
because “it hammered home such a melo- 
dramatic message of fear and intolerance.” 

Using celebrities such as late night talk- 
show host Arsenio Hall to trumpet the 
AIDS message doesn’t work either, accord- 
ing to Baggaley, a trained psychologist. 

“For all that they really burningly want 
to help teenagers, they have a great diffi- 
culty in resisting coming across as macho 
men of the world. They glamorize sex.” 

Using ordinary people is more effective, 
he said. 

Baggaley’s ideal AIDS ad? A simple 
barometer of statistics. The 30-second spot 
would run every week. 


Condom VU? 


BY JOSEY VOGELS 


oe see. I’ll have a package of 
Doritos and a condom.” 

This could be the scenario next spring if 
Concordia goes ahead with a plan to install 
condoms in food vending machines 
throughout the University. 

Diane Bellemare, Concordia’s health 
educator and AIDS resource person, said 
this is just one aspect of a programme to 
make condoms widely available on campus. 

The vending machine idea was favoured 
over the idea of installing condom 
machines in washrooms because at $300 
each, the machines are an expensive and 
questionable undertaking. 

“Many find them unappealing and they 
don’t carry brand names, which makes peo- 
ple question their reliability,” said 
Bellemare. 

She also said the machines are often 
vandalized, citing as an example the con- 
dom machine in the Campus Centre at the 
Loyola Campus as an example. 

Bellemare has found a distributor who 
packages condoms for regular food vending 
machines. 

“I don’t know how effective it will be 
because people are still shy about the issue 
and might be uncomfortable with them 
being out in the open like that,” she said. 

Health Services has just reached a deal 
with Cusacorp, the corporate arm of the 





“It would never go away,” he said. “The 


statistics would always be worsening.” 
Baggaley said he fears that just when the 
AIDS message is getting across, the politi- 
cians will pull the plug, which is what hap- 
pened at the Centres for Disease Control. 
“For the first time, it had been given the 
OK for condom messages to be part of the 
campaign. Weeks before it was to be 


Concordia University Students’ 
Association, to make condoms available in 
the student bars for a small donation. The 
condoms come in a matchbook-like pack- 
age adorning an image of a blindfolded 
cupid with the slogan “love doesn’t have to 
be blind.” 

These condoms will also be available 
throughout the University at various stu- 
dent services, such as Counselling and 
Development and Financial Aid. 

Safe sex paraphernalia is also available 
through Health Services. They distribute 
latex gloves and sell condoms and kits with 
spermicidal foam at cheap prices. 


‘Love doesn’t have 
to be blind.’ 


Health Services does not distribute den- 
tal dams, said Bellemare, because many 
people complain that they are too thick and 
are not as vigorously tested as condoms. 
She said it is better to split a condom if you 
are going to engage in oral sex with a 
woman. 

Health Services provides confidential 
counselling and while it does not have the 
facilities to do HIV testing, the office will 
refer students to places that do test for the 
virus. The office also provides confidential 
screening for Sexually Transmitted 











released, it was nixed by the government. 
“The politicians will manage to squelch 
the good work of health educators.” 
However, Baggaley said AIDS educa- 
tors in the U.S. sense that things are going 
to get better before they get worse. 
“There’s an air of optimism about the 
promises that (President-elect Bill) Clinton 
has made” with regard to AIDS education. 


Diseases (STDs). 

In her role as AIDS resource person, 
Bellemare is available for questions con- 
cerning HIV or AIDS and refers people to 
health professionals. 

When she’s not providing information 
for student projects and research, 
Bellemare spends her time executing the 
education objective of Concordia’s 
AIDS/HIV policy. 

Through on-campus campaigns, class- 
room presentations, workshops on STDs, 
Bellemare is trying to increase awareness of 
the issues and encourage prevention among 
students. 

Bellemare has organized a series of 
evening workshops in university residences 
focusing on prevention of STDs and HIV 
infection. 

Health Services has also collaborated for 
the first time with the Peer Helper Centre, 
a student-run support group. Four student 
Peer Helpers have been trained as Peer 
health workers, specifically in the areas of 
AIDS and HIV and are available for 20- 
minute in-class presentations. Speaking to 
students directly in the classroom is more 
effective than public seminars, which stu- 
dents rarely take advantage of, Bellemare 
said. 

She said some Faculties are still reluc- 
tant to incorporate this type of education 
into their curriculum, particularly when the 
material doesn’t pertain directly to the 
course’s subject matter. 
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(AIDS & HIV 


i 
What's the Difference? 
e HIV (Human Immunodeficiency Virus) is believed to cause AIDS 
(Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome) by weakening the body’s 


natural defenses to the point where a person develops many different 


infections. This is what we call AIDS. 
¢ HIV is passed from one person to another when HIV-infected blood, 


vaginal fluid, or semen goes from one person’s body into another per- 


son’s blood stream during unprotected sex or when sharing needles. 


e HIV cannot be passed from saliva, sweat or tears since it is present in 


very small amounts in these fluids. 
e If you test positive for HIV antibodies, it means that you have HIV in 


your body. It does not necessarily mean that you will go on to develop 


AIDS. But be careful, you can still infect someone else. 


Sex Safety Tips 

¢ Talk about safer sex with your partner(s). 

Practice using latex condoms. 

Never reuse a condom. 

Do not brush or floss your teeth before or after sex since this can cut 
your gums. 


it upsets the natural protection in the vagina and anus. 


¢ Women are more likely to contract and transmit HIV during menstruation. 


How fo clean needles 

You can get herpes, tetanus, blood poisoning, tuberculo- 
sis, hepatitis B, HIV and STDs by using dirty needles or 
sharing used needles. 
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courtesy of ACT UP Montréal. For more information, call 527-2423. 


Other stats 

¢ Number of AIDS cases in Canada: 6,889 

Number of AIDS cases in Québec: 2,139 

Number of AIDS cases in Québec nine years ago: 57 
Number of AIDS cases in the United States: 242,146 


courtesy of Centre québécois de coordination sur le SIDA and Health and Welfare Canada. 


Free and anonymous needle exchange and free condoms are available 

at: 

¢ Cactus Montréal, which is located at 1209 St. Dominique St. Call 954- 
8869 for more information. It is open seven days a week from 9:30 
p.m. to 4 a.m. 


Anonymous and free HIV antibody testing is available at: 

e CLSC Metro, which is located at 1550 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. Call 
934-0552 to make an appointment. Testing is done Monday to 
Thursday from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. and Friday from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

¢ CLSC Centre-Ville, which is located at 1250 Sanguinet St. 

Call 847-0644 Monday to Friday from 9 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. for more 
information. 
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Douching (anal and vaginal) increases the risk of HIV infection because 
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Concordia policy: 
a first in Québec 


BY JOSEY VOGELS 


C oncordia may have ranked 10th in the 
recent Maclean’s survey, but it is num- 
ber one in its adoption of an HIV/AIDS 
policy. 

The policy was created in 1988 to 
ensure basic rights for Concordia students, 
faculty and staff living with HIV or AIDS 
and to protect them from discrimination 
within the University. It is the first of its 
kind in Québec and one of the first in a 
Canadian university. 

Marlene Daley, the Concordia Liberal 
Arts student who was hired to write the 
policy, said she can attest to its positive 
results. 

“I know of at least two people from out 
of town who have actually told me that 
they are HIV positive and that the reason 
they came to Concordia was that there was 
an AIDS policy in place,” said Daley, who 
has now graduated and works at the CLSC 
Métro doing HIV testing and counselling. 

Daley said she had to consult U.S. 
sources when researching the policy 
because little information was available in 
Canada at the time. Many Canadian uni- 
versities are now using Concordia’s policy 
as a model in drafting their own policies, 
she said. 

The policy focuses on anti-discrimina- 
tion and education with a set of guidelines 
on how to conduct oneself when AIDS or 
HIV comes into play, whether it be in the 
classroom, the lab or on the playing field. 

Daley said the policy provides a stan- 
dard of behaviour which insists that people 
with HIV or AIDS must be treated with 
dignity and compassion, not with fear or 
exclusion. 

The policy made provisions for a per- 
manent AIDS resource person on campus. 
In this capacity, any concerns or questions 
regarding HIV or AIDS are first brought 
to Diane Bellemare’s attention. Cases of 
discrimination are referred to the AIDS 
Advisory Committee. 

Among the rights ensured in the policy 
is the right to disability benefits if a person 





should have to leave her/his job as a result 
of an AIDS-related illness. The policy also 
states that people with HIV or AIDS can- 
not be denied access to University facilities. 
Also, members of the community cannot 
refuse to work with someone with HIV or 
AIDS. 

The guidelines have been put to the test 
on two occasions since their publication, 
with employees who had developed full- 
blown AIDS. 

Donald Boisvert, Associate Vice- 
Rector, Services (Student Life) — the Chair 
of the Committee — said the guidelines 
were useful, but not specific enough. 

In the case of these employees, the com- 
mittee had trouble applying the clause 
which states that a person can continue 
working “as long as he or she is able to per- 
form his or her duties in a safe and reliable 
manner.” 

Daley said it was a conscious decision to 
keep the guidelines general when they were 
written. 

“You have to treat each case as a specific 
situation,” she said. “You can’t possibly 
predict every occurrence. It’s better to have 
broad guidelines which outline standard 
behaviour and then have a body of well- 
informed people to help if a special prob- 
lem comes up.” 

The committee is now revising the 
University policy. Boisvert said more 
specific guidelines will be added early next 
year to the existing text. The committee 
will also update some of the medical termi- 
nology used in the policy. 

Boisvert said the policy reaffirms values 
such as non-discrimination and tolerance, 
something large institutions and bureau- 
cracies often neglect, and it demonstrates 
an outward vision on the part of the 
University. 

“It recognizes that HIV and AIDS is 
not just an issue ‘out there’ but also of con- 
cern within the University and shows that 
this University is concerned with the wel- 
fare of its community.” 


The policy is printed in full on page 8. 
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Presumed Guilty 


AIDS and the Media 


‘Nothing could be more 
meaningless than a virus.’ 


— Judith Williamson 
Every Virus Tells A Story: 
The Meanings of HIV and AIDS 


BY DANIELLE COMEAU 


C ultural critic Judith Williamson neatly 
sums up one of the main difficulties in 
writing about HIV and AIDS: How does 
one represent or begin to speak intelligent- 
ly about something as invisible and seem- 
ingly devoid of meaning as a virus? You 
can’t see it, so it is impossible to visualize it 
without resorting to metaphors and generic 
narrative structures. 

We make sense of the things in the world 
around us by seeing them as stories, or narra- 
tives, with identifiable beginnings and end- 
ings and recognizable characters. Our 
understanding of HIV and AIDS, as played 
out through the media, becomes a series of 
gothic horror stories, populated with killer 
viruses carried by villainous ‘risk groups’ who 
contaminate innocent victims and taint our 
blood supplies. And, as in all horror stories, 
these villains are doomed to die. 

A recent front-page headline about the 
scandal surrounding HIV-infected blood 
supplies in Canada read, “Paying the price 
of tainted blood.” (Globe and Mail, Nov. 
18) The use of the term “tainted” is reveal- 
ing — the Oxford Dictionary defines taint 
as a “spot or trace of decay or corruption or 
disease” — because of the ways HIV is 
transmitted, either blood-borne or sexually. 
There is an imputation of guilt for those 
with HIV, but the degree of this guilt is 
dependent on the way in which one is 
believed to have become infected. 

In the Globe-and Mails “tainted blood” 
article, it is clear that some “yictims” are 
more innocent than others. In this case it is 
the hemophiliacs who have been infected 
by using blood clotting products derived 
from “AIDS-tainted blood.” As Susan 
Sontag points out in AIDS and its 
Metaphors, “getting the disease through a 
sexual practice is thought to be more will- 
ful, therefore deserves more blame.” 

People living with HIV and AIDS 


object to their constant characterization in 





the media as victims. Jan Zita Grover 
writes in AIDS: Keywords that the term 
“victim” arouses emotions such as fear and 
pity, but that these feelings are passive and 
fatalistic, and only leads the observer to 
“distance him- or herself from the scape- 
goated object of fear and pity.” The term 
“victim” also “reduces him or her to a fore- 
doomed conclusion, an end point, a single 
final word.” 

Another common media practice is to 
refer to HIV as the “AIDS virus,” a mis- 
nomer since the terms HIV and AIDS are 
distinct and refer to different things. “The 
effect of this usage, which conflates HIV 
with a terminal phase of HIV infection — 
AIDS -— is to equate infection with death,” 
writes Grover. “It also supposes that the 
invariable outcome of HIV infection is 
death, whereas every other known virus’ 
natural history suggests that a spectrum of 
outcomes is possible.” 

HIV (Human Immunodeficiency Virus) 
attacks cells central to the functioning of 





the body’s immune system. When a state 
of immune deficiency leads to the appear- 
ance of certain opportunistic infections, the 
person is said to have AIDS (Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome). AIDS is 
not a disease, but a syndrome, a collection 
of symptoms. 

The ways in which the media represent 
people living with HIV and AIDS is 
indicative of the binary that is set up 
between “innocent” victims and “guilty” 
ones. Paula Treichler writes in Seduced and 
Terrorized: AIDS and Network Television 
that the media rely on a few recurrent con- 
ventions for representing people with 
AIDS: “the emaciated gay man in a hospi- 


tal bed, the ‘innocent’ transfusion victim 





surrounded by a loving family, the Third 
World prostitute, always wearing red.” 
Many others, according to Treichler, who 
do not fall into the prevailing stereotypes, 
are rejected for exposure by the media, 
often because “they do not look sick 
enough.” 

According to Treichler, “the AIDS epi- 
demic has generated twenty-two official 
sub-issues for the mainstream media. 
These are the ‘pegs’ that reporters require 
to hang stories on.” But many stories do 
not fit into these established categories 
and, as a result, fall through the cracks. 
Without these stories, we will never get 
any sense of the overall picture of this epi- 
demic. 





A reel look at AIDS and homelessness 


BY MICHAEL ORSINI 


Concordia student took top honours 
last week for her film about AIDS 
and homelessness. 

Lina B. Moreco, a Master’s student in 
Cinema, won best film and best director, 
awarded by the Fondation SIDA Secours 
du Québec and Radio-Québec, respectively. 

Vivre a mort traces the life of four home- 
less men, one of whom is HIV-positive. 

Another is awaiting the results of his 
HIV test. The film ends with him specu- 
lating about his condition. 

“Today [ll have an answer,” he said. “It 
scares me... I now have the will to live.” 
The other two men don’t know if they're 
infected with the virus; all they do know is 
that they have engaged in risky behaviour — 
unprotected sex and the sharing of intra- 
venous needles. 

“For me wearing a condom was like tak- 
ing a shower with a raincoat,” said one of 
the film’s characters. 

Moreco said her 15-minute documen- 
tary has several messages, including the 


idea that homeless people should not be 
treated as pariahs. 

“Homeless people are not what you and 
I think they are,” she said, using as an 
example one of the men in the film. 

“He wasn’t always on the street,” she 
said. “His girlfriend was HIV positive and 
didn’t tell him. He was somebody like you 
and me.” 

Then his life took a turn for the worse; 
he began taking heavy drugs in an attempt 
to accelerate his death. He later found 
himself on the street. 

It is believed that about 30 per cent of 
the estimated 20,000 homeless people liv- 
ing in Montréal are infected with HIV, 
according to a study cited by Les 
Productions Virage. 

The contest was sponsored by Les 
Productions Virage, Radio-Québec, 
Fondation SIDA Secours du Québec, 
Centre québécois de coordination sur le 
SIDA and the City of Montréal. The par- 
ticipating universities donated the film 
equipment. 

Students from Concordia, the 
Université du Québec 4 Montréal and the 


Université de Montréal — the three institu- 
tions which offer film programmes — were 
asked to submit scripts on the theme of 
AIDS and homelessness. A jury selected 
three scripts from a total of about 20 and 
gave the filmmakers 3 1/2 months to put 
everything together. 

Marielle Nitoslawska, the Cinema 
Department’s Chair and one of the jurors, 
said the winning films will be used as edu- 
cational tools by the AIDS foundation. 

“They're not your standard didactic 
films, but rather, three personal visions,” 
said Nitoslawska. “They are films in their 
own right.” 

The other two films are: J’me suis poussée, 
faut que j’me sauve by Université de 
Montréal student Stéphanie Hénault, 
which focuses on street kids and Pour 


l'amour de Salomé by Université du Québec - 


a Montréal student Hugo Brochu, which is 
a portrait of Martine, a 32-year-old home- 
less woman who is HIV positive. 

The three films will be screened 
Saturday on the Radio-Québec program 
Points de vue at 10:41 p.m. 
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Some 
students 
snub 

safe sex 


hile the safe sex mes- 
sage has permeated the 
sex trade and the gay 
community, university and college- 
age young people lag behind in 
changing their sexual practices. 

A 1990 Université de Montréal 
survey of 560 students revealed that 
40 per cent of respondents said 
they never or rarely use condoms 
when engaging in penetrative sex, 
according to Diane Bellemare, the 
Concordia health educator and 
AIDS resource person. 

Ironically, 95 per cent said they 
knew that regular condom use can 
prevent virus transmission, indicat- 
ing that they are fairly well- 
informed, she said. 

While no similar studies have 
been conducted at Concordia, sta- 
tistics would likely be similar to 
those found at the U de M, accord- 
ing to Bellemare. 

“It’s discouraging for health pro- 
fessionals and educators to realize 
this because it means that knowl- 
edge alone doesn’t change behav- 
iour,” she said. 

Attitudes have to change first, 
Bellemare said, and that will only 
happen when young people acquire 
the communication skills that would 
allow them to discuss all the issues 
with their partners. 

“Students often tell us they don’t 
talk about protection and the impli- 
cations of having sexual contact,” 
she said. 

Sociology Professor Frances 
Shaver said she has seen studies 
indicating that despite all the safe 
and safer sex information available 
on campuses in the last six or seven 
years, the message is not getting 
through. 

“Educated people are not more 
likely than others to practice safe 
sex,” she said. 

She also said that she is aware of 
-parents who preach safe sex to 
their kids, but don’t practice it 
themselves. 

“Policy makers on the promotion 
of safe sex need to do some serious 
thinking about how to counteract 
this trend,” Shaver said. 

Becoming familiar with condom 
use and all the various parapherna- 
lia, as well as finding a way to make 
safe sex fun, might be part of the 
answer, she added. 





— by J. Marion Feinberg 








Tools of the sex trade 


Prostitutes use condoms to guard against HIV infection 


BY J. MARION FEINBERG 


t’s Friday evening. Inside a popular 

burger hangout at the corner of Ste. 
Catherine St. and St. Laurent Blvd, a pros- 
titute pulls out some money from her waist 
pouch to buy fries. A handful of condoms 
cascade to the floor. She nonchalantly 
stuffs them back in her bag and heads for a 
table where her friends are waiting. 

Sociology Professor Frances Shaver led 
a team of Concordia researchers to 
Montréal’s mean streets during the sum- 
mer of 1991 to an area called “the strip.” 

The team conducted interviews with 80 
prostitutes — including women, men, trans- 
sexuals and transvestites — everywhere from 
parking lots to drag show clubs. 

The story of the spilled condoms 
reflects the extent to 
which condom use is 
part of everyday life 
for anyone who 
works the streets. 

While AIDS was 
not the focus of 
Shaver’s study, the 
researchers asked several AIDS-related 
questions. The answers they found belie 
the commonly held misconceptions sur- 
rounding AIDS and prostitution. 

This sample of prostitutes shows that 
there is a definite understanding of AIDS 
and its consequences. More than 90 per 
cent said they had been tested for HIV — 
the virus believed to cause AIDS — and 
about two-thirds said the crisis had affect- 
ed their work in some way. A quarter of 
the sample said they changed their work 
habits, restricting services as well as using 
condoms and latex gloves. About 70 per 
cent of the women admitted it made them 


feel scared, cautious or more selective when 
choosing tricks. 

Condom use has always been a neces- 
sary tool of the sex trade to protect the 
workers’ own sexual health and that of 
their clients. Prostitutes’ rights groups in 
Vancouver and Toronto have long been 
engaged in outreach education and con- 
dom distribution on the streets. Here, the 
Dans la Rue van and Cactus Montréal dis- 
pense free condoms on a nightly basis. 

The Montréal study revealed that all of 
the women said they use condoms during 
penetrative sex with customers, both vagi- 
nal and anal. With males, the figure dips 
only slightly, with 90 per cent saying they 
use condoms when having anal sex. 

“While one can’t conclude for sure that 
the AIDS message is getting through on 
the street, it at least shows that prostitutes 


‘They call the shots in terms of who they're 
prepared to accept as a client.’ 


are consistently using condoms,” Shaver 
said. 

This contrasts sharply with the notion 
that HIV is transmitted from prostitutes to 
the general population, she said. 

“The women said if they got sick, they 
couldn’t work,” Shaver recalled. “They’re 
not interested in risking their livelihood. 
The men were more likely to say that their 
condom use increased as a result of the 
AIDS crisis but women already knew. 
They began using double condoms and 
cutting back on the services they offered.” 

Condoms and drug use are two reasons 
why prostitutes are considered a risk group. 
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In fact, Shaver’s data revealed that these 
myths did not hold up under scrutiny. 
Most theories on the subject hold that risk 
practice is more of an issue than risk 
groups. An investigation into prostitutes’ 
practices shows low incidence of IV drug 
use and unsafe sex, but a real concern about 
AIDS. This eradicates the stereotype of the 
prostitute as a drugged-up vessel of disease. 

The study also found that about two- 
thirds of the male and female respondents 
have refused tricks. Women said they 
would refuse clients if they got bad vibes, 
which could be anything from the condi- 
tion of the car, the client’s level of sobriety, 
to whether he was aggressive, surly, had 
bad breath or looked sick, she said. 

“They call the shots in terms of who 
they’re prepared to accept as a client,” she 
said. 

As well, the 
notion that unpro- 
tected sex was a 
more valuable com- 
modity on the 
streets was never 
backed up in the 
discussions and sur- 
vey answers. Not one person interviewed 
said this was an issue or a problem. Media 
reports exaggerating such claims might be 
a case of “the bad apple in the barrel,” she 
said. 

The first phase of Shaver’s project stud- 
ied the working conditions of prostitutes in 
San Francisco and Montréal, paying partic- 
ular attention to answering charges about 
the danger and degradation of prostitution. 
Phase II includes a comparison of sex 
workers with those working in other ser- 
vice industries where body contact is 
involved, such as physiotherapists or nurs- 
ing attendants. 











Condom 
Corner 


BY JOSEY VOGELS 


f there seems to be a sudden flourish of 

condom stores surrounding Concordia’s 
downtown campus, don’t worry: it has 
nothing to do with our sexual habits. 

The owner of La Capoterie, the newest 
safe sex emporium in the area, said we just 
happen to be in a strategic location. 

“We came here partly with the student 
market in mind, but mostly because there 
are so many clubs in the area,” said Serge 
Jodoin, whose store opened last month at 
the corner of de Maisonneuve Blvd. and 
Crescent St. 

La Capoterie accommodates the frisky 
late-night market by staying open until 
midnight Thursday through Saturday. 
Jodoin said it’s his busiest time. 





Condoms seem to be a “safe” business 
to get into these days. 

A bored computer analyst wanting a 
change opened the first La Capoterie on 
St. Denis St. a year-and-a-half ago. There 
is also a kiosk in Le Faubourg, the store on 
Crescent St. and another in Toronto. Plans 
are under way to open franchises on St. 
Hubert St., in Montréal and in Québec 
City. 

And these people know their stuff. 

Each condom is on full display accom- 
panied by a technical file card which pro- 
vides details such as length, size, thickness, 
and origin. 

La Capoterie boasts the biggest selec- 
tion of imported condoms. Jodoin ranks 
Japanese condoms by far the best with 
European brands coming in a close second. 

“They are first quality because they are 
thin and resistant,” Jodoin said. 

Boutique de Condoms, which is locat- 
ed around the corner on Bishop St., is a lit- 
tle more intimate and customers seem to 
appreciate it. 

“There’s less of a stigma here,” said 
Concordia Political Science student Steve 
Clay, while surveying the books and oils 
available in the shop. “It’s better than buy- 
ing your condoms between the toothpaste 
and the aspirins.” 

These stores carry both regular condoms 
and novelty items. 

“At first people come in for the novel- 
ties, but when they see our variety they 
stick around and become customers for 
life,” said Jodoin. 

In more ways than one. 

“I am a lifesaver,” said Jodoin. “I give 
good advice and sell first-quality stuff. 

Both stores say the majority of the 
clientele are women, up to 75 per cent in 
Jodoin’s case. 

“Women are still the ones taking the 
responsibility in relationships,” said 
Socrates Fokas, a McGill management stu- 
dent who works at Boutique de Condoms. 

Jodoin said 50 per cent of women buy 
textured condoms, with roughriders being 
the hot seller in this field. 

The hottest novelty item? 

In both stores, glow-in-the-dark wins. 
However La Capoterie’s “After Nine” is a 
close second. The candy motif seems popu- 
lar in the condom business, from condom 
lollipops to every imaginable flavoured 
condom — lemon, coconut, chocolate and 
banana. You can also get boxer shorts 
equipped with pockets containing condoms 
for every day of the week. 

Fokas believes shops like this are long 
overdue. With the advent of safe sex 
awareness, people now want choices. 

“We try to get away from the sex shop 
image and promote ourselves as a store 
catering to people’s sexuality needs,” he 
said. 


‘It’s better than buying your condoms 
between the toothpaste and the aspirins.’ 





Food for thought 


Nutrition as co-therapy for PWAs 


BY MICHAEL ORSINI 


hen you think of malnutrition, tele- 

vision images of emaciated bodies 
in far away countries immediately spring to 
mind. 

But for the thousands of people living 
with HIV or AIDS, malnutrition is not a 
foreign problem. 

Up to 80 per cent of AIDS deaths result 
from “this critical but little-understood 
problem,” according to the authors of 
Surviving With AIDS, a book that exam- 
ines nutritional co-therapy for people with 
AIDS (PWAs). 

Bill Morris doesn’t want to be part of 
that majority. 

When he found out he was HIV posi- 
tive five years ago, he began taking his 
nutritional life into his own hands. 

“I had to learn a lot,” said Morris, who 
has since developed AIDS. 

If you're HIV-positive or have been 
diagnosed with AIDS, you should be eat- 
ing — a lot. But nutritionists warn that 
quantity isn’t enough; what’s in the food is 
critical. 

It’s important to eat foods rich in pro- 
tein because the amino acids in protein are 
essential for cell activity. Protein deficiency 
can lead to muscle wasting and a further 
breakdown of the immune system. 

Morris has about five meals a day, 
beginning a typical morning with tofu 
salad, toast and bagels. That’s followed by a 
sandwich at about 10:30 a.m. 

Lunch consists of soup and 
a sandwich. At 3 p.m., he 
munches on some 
cheese (the harder 
the better) and 
crackers. Rice, 
vegetables and 
roughage 
make up supper. 

It’s not always 
easy eating five 
meals a day, especial- 
ly when you're not 
feeling well, “but somebody’s 
got to do it,” he said, laughing. 

Morris said it is common for people 
with HIV or AIDS to feel like prisoners of 
their illness, relying on drugs such as AZT 
(Azidothymidine), of which they some- 
times have little or no knowledge. 

“You don’t know whether it’s (the drug 
is) working,” he said. 

“The most disturbing thing about being 
HIV positive is the loss of control you feel 
over your whole body. This (good nutri- 
tion) allows you to take back some of that 
control.” 

There are some things Morris doesn’t 
worry about it, such as his cholesterol 


‘intake. 


“Tll welcome a heart attack at 55,” said 
Morris, 31. 



















Michael Hendricks, a member of ACT 
UP Montréal, an AIDS action group, is 
producing a video on the subject of AIDS 
and nutrition with Sheila Murphy, a for- 
mer nutrition reporter for Pulse News. 

The video and accompanying booklet, 
which will be released in the spring, are 
being sponsored by Health and Welfare 
Canada and the Canadian Hemophilia 
Society. 

Hendricks said it’s difficult to convince 
people that eating less food can be more 
harmful to your health. 

“Telling people to put on weight is a 
very difficult thing to do,” he said. “They 
want to be slim.” 

Hendricks said food-borne infections, 
such as salmonella, may cause little dis- 
comfort to most people, but could be fatal 
for someone living with HIV or AIDS. 

“You and I get a stomach ache,” he said. 
“A person who is HIV positive may get 
violently ill and die.” 

Certain foods are out of the question for 
people with HIV or AIDS, such as smoked 
meat, which contains carcinogens, and soft 
cheeses, such as brie, which contains bacteria. 

Diane Bellemare, the health educator at 
Concordia Health Services, said the key to 
good nutrition for people with chronic ill- 
nesses is to focus on a balanced diet. 

“Less is not necessarily better,” she said. 
“Tt’s what you eat that counts.” 

Chester Myers, a food chemist who was 
in Montréal last weekend to give a lecture 
on nutrition and HIV, said drugs alone will 
not slow the onslaught of the syndrome. 
“If you go into Ethiopia 
after a drought, you 
don’t rush in 


with  antibi- 
otics,” he said. 
“If you don’t 


bother to give 
them food, 
they're going to 
die.” 


Myers said 
AIDS can 
become a 


“chronic and 
manageable disease,” but 
only if people take nutrition seriously. 
Western medicine, he said, still “defines 
health as the absence of disease.” Chinese 
medicine, however, focuses on preparing 
the body to fight off infection or disease. 
“Western medicine has never tried to 
optimize healthiness,” he said. “They fire 
bullets at the disease. Taking a drug to kill 
the disease doesn’t mean you're necessarily 
getting better.” 


Those interested in nutrition should fol- . 


low the Canada Food Guide, which is pub- 
lished by Health and Welfare Canada. You 
can obtain a free copy at Concordia Health 
Services or by calling (613) 952-9191 or 
954-5995. A new version of the guide will 
be available soon. 
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| Services. The primary role of the HIV/AIDS Resource - 
Person is to provide students, and employees. with a 


confidential source of information, advice, reassur- 


"ance and support on /HIVIAIDS and related concerns. : : 
bee information, all information provided to the | 

_ HIV/AIDS Resource Person, the HIV/AIDS Advisory — 
Committee, Health Services or University officials | 
will be handled in the strictest confidence. No such | 


ee may be made by tpcrore if a anonymity is 
_ desired. The HIV/AIDS Resource Person will be able 


us HIV antibody testing 


ailable (AVIA is not 


families and friends; 


known to be sympathetic : 
Access to UNiverstry Facumies: 


: icing condor : 
Disability benefits 


(Employees may wish to consult directly with the 
enefits Administrator in Human Resources who 
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information will be provided TO ANY PARTY (eg. 
administration, faculty, insurance companies, govern- 


ment agencies, the media, co-workers, parents) with- | 


out the fully informed and written consent of the 
individual concerned. Breach of confidentiality by any | 
member of the University will be dealt with severely | 

through | existing disciplinary mechanisms. 


_ No student or employee with HIV infection will 
be denied access to any University facility or service 


for reasons of HIV infection alone. 


' Guipetines FOR STUDENTS 


+ No student will be denied academic admission for aL 
reasons of known or suspected HiVinfection. 
y student with known or suspected HIV infec- | 

on will be encouraged to attend classes in an_ 


_unrestricted manner as long as his or her health é 


__ permits. 
Students with HIV-related | illness will be accore 
___the same academic considerations {extensions 
deadlines, deferred exams, etc. 
___ dent with valid medical probl 
. Students with HIV infection wil 





